














April 14, 1904 
SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


The Chicago Election— Polygamy Again-Forbidden— Senator Burton 
Sentenced — The Census Estimates for 1903 —The Anglo-French Treaty 
— Peace in the Balkans — Spanish Affairs—The Russo-Japanese War 


* ®% & 
The Yellow Peril. ...... . + + ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 
Municipal Reform in Chicago and New York ......-, 
With Marjorie in April (Poem). ...... . LEWIS W. SMITH 
The Small Family an American Ideal. . LYDIA K. COMMANDER 
An Indian Arcadia in Alaska... . . . . GEORGE T. B. DAVIS 
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EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 
Two New Elements The Reformation 
The Coal Railroads Case The Belles-Lettres Series 
The Ideal of the Small Family The Yoke 
The ‘‘ Feminine Air "’ The Rainbow Chasers 
The Anglo-French Treaty Social Diseases 
Prof. Bowne’s Acquittal, Etc. Conceptions of Faith, Etc. 
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Insurance, Financial, Etc. 

































The 
le Kopkeg ane 
of Comfoxt 


OSullivans 

Have you climbed Mt. Comfort or are you 
still in the Valley of Jar? 

Walking through lite is rough, even in its 
best spots,on hard leather heels under feet. 
People who ride, smooth out rough places with 
rubber tires. Why not cushion the shoes with 
new rubber and get tothe Height of Comfort? 

It is so simply done with O’Sullivan Rubber 
Heels. It is marvelous. 

But buying substitutes means falling by the 
—— 

pair may be attached for soc.; detached, 35c. 


DEALER OR MAKER 
O’ SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Heels of New Rubber 
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The Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets 


2% BOSTON 
Near Back Bay Stations 


European and American Plans 


MODERN HOTEL, particularly 

adapted to transient guests, Easy 

of access to all parts of the city and 

suburbs. Electric cars pass the door. 
Cuisine unexcelled. 


Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Travelling Alone 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK 
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po TYPEWRITER. 
‘YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 








FOR THE OPERATOR, 

Light Action and Convenient Devices. 
FOR THE PURCHASER, 
Beautifu! Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 


YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 
4 ? 
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BOOKS 





SCRIBNERS 


“ Mrs. Bancroft was a brilliant woman, and all her life was 
assoctated with people of distinction.” 


from England 


Letters 





1846-1849 


—Brooklyn Eacte. 


By MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT 


With twenty-four full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. $1.50 met (postage 16 cents), 


“* Remarkably attractive ’*—Chicago JOURNAL 


‘* Of uncommon interest °—N. Y. TIMES. 





Overtones: A Book of Temperaments 


Manchuria 


By James Huneker. With frontispiece. $1.25 net (post- | By Alexander Hosie, M.A., F.R.G,S., 


age 12 cents). 


‘“* As he is master of the most forcible of English and 
has an enormous amount of research and experience to 
back his views, a volume of essays from his pen is a very 


] 


important musico-literary work.’ 


—Louts C. ELson in the Boston Advertiser, 


Gazétte. 





China (author o 


Consular Service, 
¢ ‘Three Years in Western China”’), 
Its People, Resources and Recent History. With map, 

diagram and illustrations $2.50 net. 
‘* Replete with interest, fult of information, interest- 
ing, and clearly written, it is made yet more attractive 
by a series of admirabie photographs.”—Pall Mall 





Introduction to Classi- 


cal Latin Literature 
By Professor William Cranston 
Lawton, author of “ Introduction 
to Classical Greek Literature.” 
Illustrated, $1.20 net. 





A new volume of THE LIBARY OF ART 
French Painting in the 
XVI. Century 


By L. Dimier. With forty illustra- 
tions, including photographs of 
almost unknown paintings in 
French Chateaux not heretofore 
reproduced. $2.00 net. 





Old Testament Prophecy 


By the late A. B. Davidson, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, New College, 
Edinburgh. Edited by Professor 
J. A. Paterson, D.D. $8.50 net. 


Traces the rise, development, and 
ual extinction o Hebrew 
rophecy. 





FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 








By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY. 


12mo, $1.00 net (postage 11 cents) 


The New York Tribune says: ‘ President Hadley's discussion of these themes is, throughout, on a high plane, 


worthy of him and of the great university he represents. 





General Gordon’s 


Reminiscences of the Civil War 
Fifth Edition now ready. $3.00 net (postage 21 cents), 





Senator Hoar’s Autobiography 
of Seventy Years 


Now in its Fourth Edition. Two volumes, $7.50 net (ex- 
pressage extra). | 





KHOREA 


By ANGUS HAMILTON 


‘“*A timely book, a well-considered, matured, and informing 
work by a man who knows the country from end to end and can 
put pictures on paper with consummate ease.” —London Academy. 


With map and illustrations. $1.50 net. 














The Test 


By Mary Tappan Wright, author of “‘Aliens.”’ 12mo, $1.50 
The New York Sun says: 
“A remarkable story of conscience. .. . 
“The man or woman who it will read through 
to, Op sat and be gee hp wane See 
‘There are fine bits of scenery, as might be expected, 
for Mrs. Wright has a keen sense of nature; there are 
vivid glimpses of life in small towns; there are touches 
of humor; there are a number of interesting women 
analyzed by a woman who knows them.” 





The New Book by MERRIMAN 
Tomaso’s Fortune: And Other Stories 


“He never wrote a better book.”—New York Tribune. 
12mo, $1.50. 





Peace and the Vices 


A Novel of American Navy Life. 


By Anna A. Rogers. 12mo, $1.50. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - 


NEW YORK 
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MUSIC A Fere beautiful new songs, including A 
ision of Heaven. By An Tew Thompson, 
Douthese Connellsville, Pa. $3.00, 
Ce No meek or men of a ability who 
arn &@ week or mores give referen 
experience. DOD Ab & COs New York.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. ° 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Singie Copies, 10 Cents 


"EDUCATION : 


T UTOR.—¥ oung man desires position as tutor or secretary for 
the summer months. Good references. Engaged in this work 
LOCK POX No Delaware. 


vs Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, 
Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds Golf, Basket t Ball, 
Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback Riding. 

Lowell, Mass. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., 














—— 








or six years. 20 Felton, 











Our Intercollegiate 
ment offers courses en 
>. the Ly and f 
nguages, Literature, 
Mathematics and a 


Students under Givectpessenel 
charge of professorsin Harvard, 


Yale, Cornell and leading col- 


1 
Pail Normal and Commercial 
ents. Tuition nominal. 
Text books free to our students. 
Catalog and particulars ree 
Write to-day. 








Adirondack 
Summer Art School 


Art—Manual Training—Nature Study 


Two miles from Lake Saranac, seven ‘miles from Lake Placid. 
Elevation 2000 feet. Conducted by J. Liberty Tadd, Director Publit 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia. ist June to Ist Oct. Address 
until June ist, The Studios, 319 N. 82nd 8t., Philadelphia. After 
ist June, P. O. Saranac Lake, a Be 



















TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


0 Fitth Avenue, New 
Ae teachers to colleges, Schools, = families. 
Advises parents about schools, Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


I toi ere i 
HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
Select Summer tour sailing by S.S. 
Baltic, newest and largest atteuner 
afloat. pply at once. 2, * 
TEMPLES Figmington G, N 
wards, including’ al By expenses. Send for 


UR 0 PE BSON, Tourist 


fanagers and Organizers, pom Nassau oy New York. 


OLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents (postage) for Illustrated Book, entitled ‘* Holi- 
ys in England,’’ describing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim 
athers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts and the Harwich 
ook of Holland Route, Twin Screw Steamship Line, Eng- 
nd to Rotterdam or Antwerp. Address, 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New, York 














Five spodiely 7 and $id andy 
conducted tow 













PRRSON AF. 


Readers of Tus INDEPEND: vel will 
ve free of all charge The Book of Little Tours in, Euro 
a pL ay aK by tw if early appli 


oh be made to Prov. F MARTIN POWNSEND, 
Seven High-Class: Tours to 
Europe, sailing June asth and 


The 
Rates unusually 


ow.’ First-class throughout. 
Select membership. Send 
for itineraries. 


3 West 29th St., New York 





Gillespieeg }2) 2° 
Hinports 
Tours 








Why not Travel 
in Comfort 


and avoid the bother of Tickets, Baggage, 
Hotel Bills and planning Places to 
in the small exclusive parties of 


BARTLETT’S 
Foreign Tours 


everything is provided; the service is un- 
equalled and the price moderate. 
SAILING DATES: — Spanish Riviera, 
April 23; Annual Spring, May 7; Summer 
Mediterranean, June 25 and July 2; Nor- 
way — Sweden — Russia, June 16; Annual 
Long Summer and Variations, ‘June 25; 
Special Swiss, June 25, 
If you wish the fullest enjoyment_from your m next trip 
abroad, write for our illustrated Book [. Sent free. 


BARTLETT’S SELECT TOURS °°? Watnur Sr. 














CREST VIEW SANATORIUM, @rgenwich. 


First-class in all respects; home comforts. H.M. ~ a M. D. 





When in search of health and 
rest for mind and body. Your 
physician will agree. Booklet 

STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Horuellsville, N. Y. 


Come Here! 


Sree 


EASTON SANITARIUM, 


Select class of parvenn and oy patients received. Twenty- 
Assistant Physician in Middle- 








five yoare experien late frs' 
town, N. Y.. State Hos} ital ; visit f— — os rs... 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, Easton, Pa. 
1877 For 27 years 1904 


WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are prmanently cured. 
It is owned and conducted by a re uate. ALL 

PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE ORDI LLY INVITED 
TO COME and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will mail at our. expense 
the most valuable information ever published on this sub- 
ject, and wiil tell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 
the X-ray, um or any other light treatment can never 
be successful, -— as forms of so-called home treatments 


are worthless. 
BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
Nova Scotia. Situ- 


DRS. W. E. 
THE PINES, ated ta pine woods, 500 feet from 


seashore; bathing, tennis, bowling, dance mat sanita lamb‘ 
spring water. Send for booklet ef B. CHURCHILL, Prob. ans: 








oR RENT for. gx nate or a year, . furnished house in 
“LAWRENCE RK,”” Bronxville, N.Y. 9 minutes 


from Grand Cotteal Station. wap yo GATCH, B sie 2%, 
ronxville, 
leasant visit to 


SUMMER TOURS S=: 


Pi ‘first-class 
accommodations everyw -MA 
CROSLEY, 502 Bedfo Avente, Ten nen - + 





Select Party 
now forming for 
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ROGERS ROCK HOTEL, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 

















ROGERS RocK HoTEL.—The Rogers Rock property was bought last summer by new owners by whom it has been 
greatly improved and added to. The Hotel has been leased to the Rogers Rock Company, who have placed it under 
a competent management. 

Roceérs Rock Hore: is situated near the Northern end of Lake George, on a small promontory rising from the 
Lake, amid the most romantic and historic scenery for which this Lake is celebrated. 

The grounds, with the recent additions, including the famous Rogers Slide, with 
the Observatory, run considerably more than a mile along the shore of the Lake and 
more than half a mile back into the hills. It would be hard to find the same wealth 
and variety of natural beauty in any other equal space. At every step the scene 
changes ; a moment transports the visitor from the lawns and gardens surrounding 
the Hotel to woodland paths and groves of huge maples and pines or into wild 
woods, and everywhere he will find seats inviting him to rest. 


A large greenhouse is under the charge of an expert gardener, who has the care 





of the extensive flower and vegetable gardens, which will be an interesting and striking specialty of the place. 
Ample spaces are devoted to flowers and lawns, and the three kitchen gardens aggregate more than five acres. 
A never-failing mountain spring furnishes a bountiful supply of pure water. 
Lake water is never used. 
The Hotel stands on an eminence of 80 feet above the Lake, with a Bay on either 
side, giving a water view to almost all the rooms, and open to every breeze. The 
house is furnished in a quaint and attractive style, and many fine pieces of old fur- 


nitute are to be seen in its public rooms.. The guest rooms are of good size and 





comfortably fitted up—electric bells, good beds and plenty of linen. 

The large dining room has been completely remodeled and redecorated. Meals een 
will be served at small tables, daintily appointed and the attendance will be ample. Fresh vegetables in abundance 
will be an important feature, and much attention will be given to a careful and 
liberally supplied table—good meats, fish from the Take, milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, etc. 

Over two hundred feet of piazza and a porte cochére have been added to the 
main building. The bowling alley, billiard room and boat house have been com- 
pletely rebuilt and enlarged, and put in perfect order. A fine new steamboat dock 
is in readiness, and the fleet of new rowboats by the best builders, all equipped wit! 


spoon oars, cushions, back rests, etc., will meet the requirements of the most exacting 





All inquiries and communications with regard to rooms, rates, etc., may be addressed to Mrs. F. M. de Meli 
until May 1st, the Alabama, 15 East Eleventh Street, New York City; after May 1st, Rogers Rock, Essex County 






N. Y. The Hotel opens June ist. 
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Special 
Trains to 


CALIFORNIA 
cones rar SE5E).C0) rece cmenes 


No Sunday Travel. 
Congenial Company. Stop-overs En Route. 
Choice of Routes Returning. 











Account the M. E. Church General Conference, which convenes May 1 
at Los Angeles, special trains are announced, through to- that point 
from Chicago and from various points East, via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line. Special low rates from all points, 
available for passage on these special trains without extra charge. 
Personally conducted side trips at Denver, Colorado Springs and Salt 
Lake at minimum of expense. 
Special parties will spend the entire day Sunday at Salt Lake City. 
These low rates also available on any of the fast daily trains of 
this line, including 


The Overland Limited 


solid through train, less than three days to the Coast, over the only 
double-track railway between Chicago and the Missouri Riv - _and 
via the direct transcontinental route. 


The Best of Everything. 
$F canste om eae = this mye ‘ 
rite for illustrated itineraries an 
booklets on California, The Overland PA C | FI C 
A Limited and the routes traversed. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
NWw249 








Royal Palace Hotel, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Directly on the Beach. 
The Finest Location on the Atlantic Coast, 


NEW AND MODERN. 


2,600 FEET ELEVATION 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Waters, baths, hotels and scenery nowhere equalled 


Golf pleasur gout, Fas = A and pervous troubles —. 
easure e livery and ow’ pd ny 
who MESTEAD is modern in the strictest sense and 





300 fine ocean front rooms, en suite, with hot and 
cold fresh and sea water baths. Special Casino 
service. Send for illustrated booklet and diagram 
of rooms. 


CHARLES B. PRETTYMAN, Owner and Proprietor. 
LYMAN J. WATROUS, Manager. 








patronized by the aE class. Brokers’ office with direc 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
World’s Fair Scenic Route 


allows stop-over at Covtagtem, Va., on through tickets to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Louis and the West, for 
side trip to the Springs, 25 distant on branch line.’ 
oe compartment car, via W: m, leaves N. Y., 
55 p.m., arrives Springs 8.25 a.m., eastern time. Excursion 
tickate at C. & O. offices, 362 Broadway, offices Penna. R. R. 
and connecting lines generally. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
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“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 











This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, yy George H. Daniels, General Passen- 

r Agen ew York Central & Hudson River 

allroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 














ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 

Rooms from $1.50 wt Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 















Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 








cone €12s DrlSAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





















POND’S 
EXTRACT 


The Old 
Family 
Doctor 


CURES 


Burns, scalds, bruises, cuts, 
sprains, wounds, lameness, sore- 
ness, neuralgia, rheumatism, sun- 
burn, bites, stings. 


STOPS 


Nose bleed, toothache, 
earache, bleeding 
lungs, hemorrhages 
and all pain. 


Sold in seal: d bottles 
with buff wrappers. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 

















LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., etc. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past quarter century. 
New. York," or caretully any FOF aia Mewered at 
stations within 100 les. 


FWISE QONGER 


1350 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 


OWH Widely known as a reliable remedy 
AS ‘i for bronchial diseases. Afford prompt 
TY), tubal’ relief for Coughs and Hoarseness. 


+ Aha 3. Merwe. dbo 
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Do you know your.own 
Business — REALLY ? 


@ Can you place your hand INSTANTLY 
upon any office record? @ Do you know to the last dollar, what 
it cost you to do business last week — last month— last year? 
@ Do you know which particular lines made the most money 
for you—and which ones cost you the most to sell? @And why ? 
@ These are all practical prob- 

































ESET nocushbaaiiichaisiimesaniisS*: 












— Lee =a lems, and they are treated 
MEMORY! _@ in a practical way 
y by our latest book G 
on Office System —"Catalog No. 605," entitled ‘ 
"'Y and E! Card Index Systems." q May we * 
send you a copy of Catalog 605 ? % 
; > ~ Special Offer : 
fr No. 10—A guee-s coved Dok Try 9m. « 9 in. on dere 400 g 
: “4 ae iene Bere Guide one ot Daily ae, 
> set 
; salmon ; one set 20 Alphabetical Guides, buf, = - - ~~ $1: 25 . 
; No. 13—Sepe ct No. 10, bet with Cu 6x4and 10- $1.85 Bi 
Either outfit BB prepaid, to any R. R. Station in U. S. when cash [Ry 
“ accompanies order. R 
é YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. fretuive Omees, Rochester, N.Y. [Ei 
nN New York Pittsburg Washington San Francisco Boston Chicago Minneapolis Bi 
a Philadelphia ~ St.Louis Cleveland The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto-Montreal it 


FAR ELIE GSS AEN PLT FH REITER BORE EOE RES EABROT NN ITNRN beset 





IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
SIXTY-FIVE 


Georgus Secundus 
was not alive 


OH, NO!! BUT!! 
Parker Brothers 


BEGAN TO THRIVE 


Y Do you Know we have been 
The culmination of progressive enterprise A making Guns ever since? 


TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 
CHAINLESS BICYCLES SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Western Dept,. Chicago, Il. Eastern Dept. , Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores or any one cata- 
logue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp, 


POPE "MurShrne Bi |... scteroom Parker Bros. 


COMPANY 
32 Warren St. MERIDEN, CT. 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 


HE above illustration of the President’s office, New 

York Stock Exchange, shows an India rug of very 
fine quality, woven by hand at our own factory at Am- 
ritsar, India. @{ Wecan make to order rugs of any size 
desired, and perfectly reproduce old Persian or Indian 
designs as well as the French and other modern styles. 
@ Only vegetable dyes and selected wools are used, thus 
ensuring rugs of lasting colors and fine texture. @ We 
also carry a large stock of Oriental rugs in a great 
variety of sizes and colorings. 


W.@& J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY & NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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McCUTCHEON WAISTS 








The illustration opposite shows one of our 
new and exclusive models. 


It is made with four large tucks on each side of the button 
lap, stitched down from shoulder to waist line, giving a long, 
graceful, straight-front effect. It has a plain French back, shirt 
sleeves and link cuffs. Made in the following materials: 


English Pique,$3.75 Plain Butcher’s Linen, $4.00 
French Shirting (silk and cotton), $8.00 

Pongee Silk, $10.00 and $12.00 

Dotted Swiss, $4.50 Embroidered Mull, $8.50 


Other models in Embroidered Linen, Silk 
and Lace in large variety. 
Booklet, showing a number of these Waists, mailed free 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d Street, New York 

















WILLIAMS’ 











> SHAVING = a 
SOAP Ly ea & 
Ni ~ 
3 wy 
ae a? AT) # () ) 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Wherever shade rollers are used, the 
demand is for the HARTSHORN 

It is the best, simplest, strongest shade 
rolier made. 








This great, thick lather is 
like the richest cream in its 
softening, ne refreshing 


effect. Try it 


Williams’ Shaving me A is sold in ms Sorm of chasing sticks, shaving 
tablets, etc., throughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNBY 











When the improved is used no tacks 
are required. 

Every genuine Hartshorn Shade Roller 
has the script signature 


ahateonnn 


on the label, as shown in illustration above. 
TiN ROLLERS. WOOD ROLLERS. 
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Survey of the World 


At the election in 
Chicago on the 5th 
inst., the Mueller 
Street Railway act was accepted, and 
other propositions in favor of the mu- 
nicipal ownership of the city’s railways 
were supported by very large majorities. 
This Mueller law, enacted by the Legis- 
lature in May, 1903, empowers any city 
in Illinois to “own, construct, acquire, 
buy and operate” the railways in its 
streets. It is not in force in a city until 
it has been accepted by a majority vote. 
Thereafter, any project of municipal op- 
eration must have the approval of three- 
fifths of the votes cast. Ordinances re- 
newing old leases or making new ones 
for a term of more than five years are 
subject to a referendum vote. At last 
week’s election the law was accepted by 
a vote of 152,434 to 30,104. Upon the 
question whether the Council should pro- 
ceed without delay to acquire ownership 
of the street railways there were 120,744 
votes in the affirmative, against 50,893 in 
the negative. Upon another question, 
“ Shall the Council, instead of granting 
any franchises, proceed to license the 
street railway companies until municipal 
ownership can be secured, and to compel 
them to give satisfactorv service?” the 
vote was 120,181 to 48,056. With re- 
spect to these last two questions the vote 
is not mandatory, but does express the 
force of public opinion in favor of mu- 
nicipal ownership. The franchises of one 
or two companies have recently expired ; 
those of the others will soon be termi- 
nated. The city cannot raise the money 
to buy the railway property without a 
new grant of power from the State. The 
recent votes will serve to enable the city 


Municipal Ownership 
in Chicago 


to make terms with the companies upon 
the basis of temporary licenses or short 
extensions of franchises. This. appears 
to be the policy of Mayor Harrison, who 
says: “ The unsatisfactory condition of 
Chicago’s civil service, which of late has 
given rise to a succession of serious scan- 
dals, indicates that the addition of 10,000 
street car employees to the municipal 
pay rolls would be injurious to the city 
government, and would not render less 
acute the existing evils of the traction 
system.” The car service has been 
wretched, and the demand for municipal 
ownership is due in part to this fact and 
in part to a record of corruption in the 
past, a record which the acts of a dis- 
honest Council and a weak Legislature 
(as in the case of the notorious Allen 
bill) have been prominent. A large: ma- 
jority of the present Council deserve the 
confidence of the people, and, so -far as 
practicable, will act in’ accordance’ with 
last week’s expressions of public opinion 
at the polls. Upon the question whether 
members of the Board of Education 
should be elected (instead of being ap- 
pointed by the Mayor) the’ vote. was 
115,553 to 58,432: s test 


Opinions differ as to the 
effect of Mr. Cleveland’s 
interview in support of 
Judge Parker’s candidacy. That it ex- 
cites opposition to the Judge in the 
Northwest and parts of the South is ad- 
mitted; in the Northeast, however, it 
commends him to those followers of the 
ex-President who have feared that the 
Judge would be controlled by ex-Senator 
Hill. Mr. Cleveland said that the move- 
ment for Judge Parker afforded him 
817 
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“the greatest possible relief and satis- 
faction,” not only so far as his own per- 
sonal comfort was concerned, but as a 
Democrat anxious for his party’s su- 
premacy “and delighted with the pros- 
pect of its return to sanity and patriotic 
effort.” The Judge, he added, was a 
fit representative of “ safe and conserva- 
tive Democratic principles,’ and “the 
conservative element of the party ” would 
“control at St. Louis.” Mr. Bryan 
leaves no room for doubt as to his atti- 
tude toward the Parker movement. He 
says: 

“Tt can be safely taken for granted that in 
case of Judge Parker’s nomination and elec- 
tion, Mr. Hill would be the controlling figure 
in the administration; and that would mean 
that those who attempted to reach the White 
House would have to wade through peanut 
shells knee deep. Mr. Hill stands for every- 
thing bad that Mr. Cleveland stands for, and 
lacks the brutal frankness that has given Mr. 
Cleveland most of his popularity. But Mr. 
Hill’s support, dangerous as it is, is not so 
detrimental to Judge Parker as the corporate 
support which is gradually gathering about 
him. If Mr. Parker is nominated it 
must not be as a ‘harmony’ candidate—it must 
be with the knowledge that he represents the 
same element, the same influence and the same 
methods which during Mr. Cleveland’s second 
administration led the Democratic party 
through ‘the valley of the shadow of death.’” 


Mr. Bryan thinks that Judge Parker 
would appoint “corporation men” to 
the Supreme Court, where they would 
stand with “the three judges appointed 
by Mr. Cleveland,” who dissented from 
the decision in the Northern Securities 
merger case.—Instructions for Mr. 
Hearst were not given in the Kansas con- 
vention, but he claims 12 of the 20 dele- 
gates. The resolutions commend him 
“to good Democrats everywhere,” and 
indorse the national platforms of 1896 
and 1900.—It is understood that ex- 
Secretary Root will be the temporary, 
and Speaker Cannon the permanent, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Convention.—Ignatius A. Sullivan, who 
was elected Mayor of Hartford, Conn., 
two years ago by the labor unions and 
Democrats, was defeated for re-election 
last week by Judge Wiliam F. Henney, 
Republican, whose plurality was 550 in 
the heaviest vote ever cast in the city. 
In Grand Rapids, Mich., the recent dis- 
closure of much municipal corruption 
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has caused a political revolution, Repub- 
licans yielding to a Democratic majority 
of 900.—In the House the Committee on 
Irrigation opposes, by a vote of 8 to 3, 
the repeal of the desert land law. George 
H. Maxwell testified that for five years 
past the five transcontinental railroad 
companies had contributed $30,000 an- 
nually to the fund used by the National 
Irrigation Association, and that $20,000 
had been added each year from: other 
sources. The money was used to secure 
the passage of the irrigation law by a 
campaign of education. It had been said 
that these railroad companies desired that 
the desert land law be repealed in order 
that the value of their lands might be 
increased, but Mr. Maxwell denied that 
they directed the policy of his Associa- 
tion.—Consideration of impeachment 
proceedings in the case of Judge Swayne 
has been postponed until December 13th, 
and the Judiciary Committee has been 
authorized to take further testimony. 


Js 


An important de- 
cision, broadening the 
powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and sustain« 
ing the contention of William R. Hearst 
in his suit against the anthracite coal 
railroad companies, has been announced 
by the Supreme Court. Mr. Hearst first 
sought to induce the Government to 
prosecute the companies under the Anti- 
Trust law. The evidence he offered was 
submitted to Mr. Knox, in October, 
1902, by District Attorney Burnett. No 
action was taken. Mr. Hearst then filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a complaint, alleging that the com- 
panies, by means of their contracts with 
their subsidiary coal corporations and in 
other ways, were violating the Interstate 
Commerce law. At the ensuing hear- 
ing, the companies refused to produce 
the contracts in question. This refusal 
having been submitted to the Circuit 
Court, Judge Lacombe sustained the 
companies. His decision has now been 
reversed (on appeal) by the Supreme 
Court, all the Justices concurring except 
Justice Brewer, who dissented ‘but of- 
fered no opinion. The court holds that 
it has jurisdiction and that the allegation 
that Mr. Hearst himself had suffered no 
damage is irrelevant. The Commission, 
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it says, has a right to know how the in- 
terstate traffic of railroads is conducted, 
the relations between them and the 
shippers, and the rates charged and col- 
lected. It sees no reason why the com- 
panies should be permitted to withhold 
the contracts and agreements in question. 
The argument that the Temple Iron 
Company contracts tend to show pooling 
in violation of the law has, the court 
says, a legitimate bearing upon the ques- 
tion. (Judge Lacombe had said that 
tnese would be relevant if the prosecu- 
tion were under the Anti-Trust law.) 
it is clearly established by this decision 
that complaint may properly be filed by 
any citizen, and that the Commission 
must investigate, if such complaint re- 
lates to matters within the scope of its 
powers; also, that railrcad companies 
must produce their contracts and books 
when the Commission calls for them. 
The Commission will not hereafter be 
compelled to use the methods of the de- 
tective in searching for evidence as to 
railroad contracts and agreements. The 
interrupted hearing will soon be resumed. 
Commissioner Prouty says that if the evi- 
dence should show a violation of the 
Anti-Trust law, the facts would be re- 
ported to Attorney-General Knox. Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers and friends have 
made all possible use of this decision in 
support of his candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination. In the 
House, Mr. Hearst has introduced a 
resolution calling upon Mr. Knox for the 
evidence submitted by him in 1902 as to 
an alleged violation of the Anti-Trust 
law by these railroad companies, and for 
District Attorney Burnett’s report upon 
it. With the decision in this railroad case 
the Supreme Court handed down an- 
other, sustaining the validity of an or- 
dinance of the Chicago Council, reduc- 
ing the price of gas to 75 cents per thou- 
sand feet. In the litigation leading up to 
this decision, Mr. Hearst and his news- 
papers in Chicago had been actively in- 
terested in opposition to the combination 
of gas companies. 


Senator Joseph R. Bur- 
ton, of Kansas, convicted 
upon the charge that for 
pay he had exerted his influence at the 
Post Office Department in behalf of the 
Rialto Grain and Securities Company, 


Senator Burton 
, Sentenced 
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was sentenced in St. Louis by Judge 
Adams, on the 6th, to be imprisoned in 
jail for six months and to pay a fine of 
$2,500. He is also disqualified for hold- 
ing any Federal office. The judge said a 
careful review of the evidence had satis- 
fied him that the jury had rendered a 
just and true verdict. He continued: 

“Your conviction necessarily results in your 
punishment, but its importance, in my opinion, 
is not confined to its effect upon you. Your 
exalted station in life and the character of your 
offense give unusual significance to your con- 
viction. It demonstrates that the law of the 
land is equal to any emergency and that it can 
be administered regardless of the personality 
or station of the accused. It also demonstrates 
to all the people that public office cannot be 
prostituted to self-serving purposes, and that 
public office is not a sure or safe passport to 
private thrift. The humiliation attending your 
conviction and the statutory disqualification re- 
sulting therefrom, which for ever incapacitate 
you from holding any office of honor, trust or 
profit under the Government of the United 
States, are in themselves heavy punishment for 
your offenses, and leave but little in the way 
of severity which could be added. It is neither 
my pleasure nor purpose to impose any un- 
necessary punishment. I think the majesty of 
the law will be sufficiently vindicated and the 
public welfare sufficiently safeguarded by im- 
posing a single sentence, warranted as it is, on 
any one of the six counts of the indictments on 
which you were convicted.” 
A bill of exceptions was at once filed, and 
Mr. Burton gave bonds in $10,000, pend- 
ing an appeal. On the 8th he returned to 
Washington, but did not take his seat 
in the Senate. If he should attempt to 
do so, a resolution of expulsion would 
be introduced. Some Senators hope 
that he will resign. It is said, however, 
that he will attempt to hold his office 
until the final decision in his case, on 
appeal, and that the Senate in the mean- 
time will take no action, if he is not seen 
in his seat. 

s 


Census Estimates Havin g decided to 
Seeds make annual estimates 

903 ‘ — 

of population, in or- 

der that there may thus be established 
a basis for the computation of death and 
birth rates, the Census Bureau has is- 
sued a bulletin of estimates for the year 
1903. According to this statement, the 
population of the United States, not in- 
cluding Alaska or the islands, was 79,- 
900,389, which shows an increase of 
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nearly 4,000,000 since 1900. The esti- 
mates are based upon the assumption that 
the annual increase is one-tenth of the 
decennial increase between the last two 
censuses. By various tests this method 
appears to be more accurate than any 
other. New York leads the list of States, 
with more than 7,500,000; Pennsyl- 
vania’s population exceeds 6,500,000, 
Illinois has passed 5,000,000 and Texas, 
displacing Missouri, has more than 
3,000,000. In estimating the population 
of cities, allowance has been made for 
changes in area reported in answer to 
the Bureau’s inquiries. New York in 
1903 had 3,716,139 inhabitants ; Chicago, 
1,873,880; Philadelphia, 1,367,716. St 
Louis had just passed and Boston had 
almost reached the 600,000 mark; Bal- 
timore had 531,313; Cleveland was far 
in advance of Cincinnati (414,950 and 
332,934, respectively) ; Buffalo had 381,- 
403; San Francisco and Pittsburg were 
close competitors (355,919 and 345,043) ; 
Detroit, Milwaukee and New Orleans 
had just passed 300,000, and Washington 
had almost reached those figures. Of the 
entire population, 25,806,987 persons (an 
increase of 1,759,620 in three years) 
were assigned to the 438 cities and towns 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants. Massa- 
chusetts was first in the number of such 
cities and towns, having 47, with a popu- 
lation of 2,197,706. Almost exactly one- 
half of the urban population was in 
the North Atlantic States; nearly one- 
third of it was in the North Central 
States. During the last three years 37 
per cent. of the cities have annexed 
suburban tefritory. In Mississippi, 
Vermont, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Oklahoma there is no city 
having a population of 25,000. 
& 


Polygamy Again Polygamy, or “ plural 
Forbidden marriage,’ has again 
been formally pro- 
hibited by the Mormon Church. Just 
before the close of the annual conference 
of the Church, in Salt Lake City, on the 
6th, and in the presence of the 5,000 Mor- 
mons who thronged the Tabernacle, 
President Joseph F. Smith read the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Inasmych as there are numerous reports in 
circulation that plural marriages have been en- 
tered into, contrary to the official declaration 
of President Woodruff of September 26th, 
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1890, commonly called the Manifesto, which 
was issued by President Woodruff and adopted 
by the Church at its general conference on Oc- 
tober 6th, 1890, which forbade any marriages- 
violative of the law of the land, I, Joseph F. 
Smith, president of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, hereby affirm and de- 
clare that no such marriages have been solemn- 
ized, with the sanction, consent or knowledge 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, and I hereby announce that all such 
marriages are prohibited; and if any officer or. 
member of the Church shall assume to solemn- 
ize or enter into any such marriage he will be 
deemed in transgression against the Church 
and will be liable to be dealt with according to 
the rules and regulations thereof and ex- 
communicated therefrom.” 


Thereupon Apostle Lyman offered a 
resolution declaring that the members of 
the Church, in general conference as- 
sembled, approved this statement and 
would support the courts of the Church 
in enforcement of it. Among those who 
spoke for the resolution (which in due 
time was adopted by unanimous vote). 
was Brigham H. Roberts, who was ex- 
cluded from the House of Representa- 
tives. There never had been, he said, 
any compact between the Church and the 
Government, but one had been made be- 
tween the State and the nation at the 
constitutional convention. In his opin- 
ion, the Church ought to approve that 
compact and also that part of the Consti- 
tution that prohibits plural marriages. It 
is pointed out by the Gentiles that the 
statement or declaration was signed and 
the approving resolution proposed by 
officers of the Church who recently testi- 
fied at Washington that for some years 
past they had been practicing polygamy 
in violation of the laws of the State and 
the rules of the Church, and that it was 
their purpose to continue to do so; also, 
that these offending officers were sus- 
tained at the recent conference without 
a dissenting voice. At the Republican 
State convention, on the 8th, control was 
easily exercised by the faction of which 
Senator Reed Smoot is the leader. The 
delegates were instructed to vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt. a 


Cuba ana - At: the_-beginning of the 
Other Islands S¢SSion of Congress in 
Havana, on the 4th, there 

was no quorum in the House, owing 
to the absence of the Nationalists, who 
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feared that the many contests in which 
they are interested would be decided 
against them if they should take part 
in the proceedings. To the courts 658 
disputes arising out of the recent elec- 
tions have been referred. There was 
great disorder in the House, and sev- 
eral politicians have been arrested. In 
his message, which was read to the 
Senate, President Palma explained that 
three months would be required for the 
examination and adjudication of dis- 
puted claims for army pay. The dis- 
tribution of the $31,675,000 realized 
from the new loan will therefore be 
delayed. The public health has been 
excellent; the death rate having been 
only 20.82 in Havana (the lowest for 
80 years), and not more than 15 for the 
entire island. No case of yellow fever 
or smallpox originating in Cuba was 
reported during the year. Statistics 
indicating prosperity were cited. 
There has been a great increase of the 
sugar crop; in two years the number 
of cattle has risen from 953,000 to 
1,223,000. Exports of sugar have in- 
creased by $10,000,000; those of fruit 
by $950,000. The President hopes that 
the new agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, of which an American is director, 
will tend to diversify the agriculture of 
the island. He recommends an annual 
appropriation of $2,000,000 for the im- 
provement of roads, and an increase of 
the Rural Guard from 3,000 to 4,000 
men.—No -action will be taken at 
Washington upon the Isle of Pines 
treaty before the end of the present 
session.—It is reported that Governor 
Hunt, of Porto Rico, will be appointed 
a judge of the District Court to suc- 
ceed Judge Knowles, of Montana, who 
is soon to retire on account of his age. 
—The bill recently passed by the Sen- 
ate, applying our coastwise navigation 
laws to trade between the Philippines 
and the States on and after July rst, 
1905, was passed in the House last 
week with an amendment changing the 
date to July 1st, 1906. Another pro- 
posed amendment deferring the appli- 
cation of these laws until 1909, was lost 
by only 4 votes. It is understood that 


prominent Republicans in Congress 
have promised to use their influence to 
secure a reduction of the tariff on 
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Philippine products before the restric; 
tions of this bill are imposed. 


a 


One of the greatest 
diplomatic triumphs 
of the century is ac- 
complished in the agreement signed on 
April 7th between France and England, 
by which all the points of difference bé- 
tween the two nations in regard to their 
colonial interests have been settled by 
purely peaceful negotiation and mibtual 
compromise without threat of wat: and 
without calling in any other nation or 
international court as arbiter. The 
agreement is received by almost all par- 
ties of both countries with remarkable 
unanimity of satisfaction, and Lord 
Lansdowne and M. Delcassé are uni- 
versally applauded for their successful 
settlement of these long standing quar- 
rels. It is understood that both King 
Edward and President Loubet exerted 
strong influence in favor of the agree- 
ment. The treaty comprises three 
separate instruments; one relating to 
Egypt and Morocco, one with New- 
foundland and West Africa, and the third 
with Siam, New Hebrides and Mada- 

scar. France is given practically a 
ree hand in Morocco, with the excep- 
tion that no fortifications are to be 
erected opposite Gibraltar, between Mel- 
lila and the mouth of the Sebu River. 
This will doubtless result in the estab- 
lishment of a French protectorate over 
Morocco in spite of Spain, and opens the 
Empire of the Sahara to the Atlantic. 
France withdraws her protest against 
the British occupation of Egypt, and per- 
mits the money which has accumulated 
through Lord Cromer’s administration, 
amounting to some $30,000,000, to be 
used for railways and irrigation works 
for the development of the country. 
Equal trade privileges are guaranteed in 
both Egypt and Morocco for thirty 
years, Great Britain guarantees the neu- 
trality of the Suez Canal. France re- 
nounces her exclusive rights of fishing 
on the French shore of Newfoundland, 
but retains the right to fish for cod and 
lobster and to clean and dry fish ashore 
and to buy bait. The amount of in- 
demnity to be paid to establishments on 
the French shore is to be settled by a 


The Anglo-French 
Treaty 
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joint arbitration commission. In West 
Africa, France obtains a better route be- 
tween the Niger River and Lake Tchad, 
the port of Yarbatenda on the Gambia, 
and the six Los Islands. The agreement 
of 1898 as to Siam is confirmed and made 
more definite, a joint commission will 
settle the land disputes in the New 
Hebrides, and Great Britain withdraws 
her protests against the French economic 
régime in Madagascar. 
as 

The anti-clerical program 
of the Cabinet has been 
carried through the Cham- 
ber of Deputies without serious modifi- 
cation and there is no doubt that the bill 
will pass the Senate in its present form. 
The final vote in the Chamber on the 
whole bill was 316 to 269. As it now 
reads it prohibits the religious orders 
from engaging in teaching of any grade 
or kind in France. Ten years is allowed 
for the complete change from religious 
to secular schools and the religious 
schools are allowed to continue in the 
colonies, altho they may be closed there 
at any time by executive order. The 
congregations are to abolish their novi- 
tiates, except in so far as it may be neces- 
sary to keep them to train teachers for 
the colonial schools. The property of 
the teaching orders will be taken in 
charge by Government commissioners. 
Two days were given up to a fierce at- 
tack on M. Pelletan, Minister of Marine, 
on the ground that he intentionally or 
through inefficiency had allowed the 
navy to deteriorate and brought the 
service into disrepute. M. Pelletan of- 
fered to stand the criticism alone, but the 
Premier supported him and insisted on 
making it a Government issue, proposing 
that a commission be appointed, com- 
posed of non-partisan naval experts, to 
investigate the administration of the de- 
partment under M. Pelletan and his 
predecessors. This .was passed by the 
usual majority after the debate, and the 
Chambers adjourned till May 17th. The 
Government has taken advantage of the 
recess to promulgate the order, so long 
pending, to remove from the law courts 
the crucifixes and religious pictures, 
which in France are always seen on the 
walls above the judge’s bench. This has 
roused great opposition among the peo- 
ple, and in some places the workmen have 


M. Combes’s 
Triumph 


refused to take down the religious em- 
blems. Among them are some of great 
artistic value, especially the picture of 
Christ on the Cross by Bonnat in the 
Assize Court, and a triptych ascribed 
to Memling, painted for Louis XI in 
1470. 
Sd 

When it was announced that in 
his royal progress through his 
kingdom Alfonso would visit Barcelona 
there was fear lest an attempt to assas- 
sinate him would be made by some of 
the numerous anarchists in that city. 
The Conservative government under 
Sefior Maura has put down strikes and 
riots with an iron hand. Deputies who 
attended a public meeting in commemo- 
ration of the republic were arrested, and 
the cry of Viva la Republica declared 
seditious and punishable, notwithstand- 
ing which decree the Republican deputies 
in Congress interrupted the session for 
many minutes with the prohibited cry. 
Since the Premier was to accompany the 
young King on his visit to Barcelona 
some manifestation of popular hatred 
was to be expected, but it is not certain 
that there was anything worse than hoot- 
ing of Sefior Maura and some rioting. 
There was a violent explosion while the 
King was passing through the streets, 
and it was telegraphed everywhere that 
an anarchist bomb had been thrown at 
the King, but this was officially denied 
and the explanation given out that it was 
the accidental explosion of gas works. 
Queen Isabella, grandmother of Alfonso, 
died in Paris on Saturday of the grip. 
She was the daughter of Ferdinand VII 
of Spain and was proclaimed Queen on 
his death when she was only three years 
old, in contradiction to the Salic Law. 
The Carlist rebellion broke out at once 
and her reign of thirty-five years was ‘a 
troublous one, ending in the republic of 
1868, when she was driven from the 
country. Her youngest daughter, In- 
fanta Eulalie, visited the United States 
and was made much of at the time of the 
Columbian =apenen. 


Spain 


As far as_ diplomatic 
measures can insure it 
there will be peace in the 
Balkans this spring. With the sudden- 
ness of a summer sky all signs of a 
storm are cleared away. Turkey and 
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Bulgaria have come to terms; amnesty 
is granted ; the reorganized police force 
will take charge of Macedonia; the 
Albanians are pacified; Boris Saraffof 
is quiescent. According to the con- 
vention signed between Turkey and 
Bulgaria on April 8th, amnesty is 
granted to all Bulgarians concerned in 
the Macedonian insurrection of last 
summer, except persons guilty of us- 
ing dynamite, and Bulgarian trade and 
travel will no longer be interfered with 
or restricted by Turkey. On the other 
hand, Bulgaria is to put a stop to the 
organization of revolutionary raids on 
her territory and the smuggling of 
arms across the frontier into Mace- 
donia. The opposition, which the 
Porte has offered to almost every de- 
tai! in the execution of the Mirzsteg 
program by which the Macedonian 
gendarmerie was to be placed under the 
joint control of Austria and Russia, is 
suddenly withdrawn, ostensibly on ac- 
count of the long and conciliatory note 
in which the two Powers explained 
the provisions of the convention, and 
how it is proposed to enforce it. It 
was agreed in deference to Turkish ob- 
jections that no more than 60 foreign 
officers shall be engaged, and that, in 
exercising the right of discharging 
from the service any Turkish officers 
or men who were disobedient or ineffi- 
cient, General de Georgis, the Italian 
chief of the gendarmerie, shall act 
through the Turkish authorities. The 
Sultan has conciliated the Albanians 
by abrogating the unpopular cattle tax, 
and removing Shemsi Pasha, whose 
harshness and cruelty aggravated the 
difficulty. It is reported that the Turk- 
ish loss in the recent outbreak was 
about a thousand and the Albanian 480 
men. Shakir Pasha, with 12 battal- 
ions, is still at Baba Tepe. 


Js 


The first chapter of war 
history is closed this 
week by the completed 
occupation of Korea by the Japanese. 
It could hardly have been expected 
that, just two months after the out- 
break of hostilities, Japan should pos- 
sess herself of the land which for many 
centuries she had so long desired and 
so often fought for, and that this should 


The Russo- 
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be accomplished without a serious bat- 
tle and with the loss of only a few men. 
The fifty, sixty or seventy thousand 
men which we were told were being 
poured into Korea by Russia have mys- 
teriously vanished, and nothing has 
been found of the fortifications, which 
the Russians were said to have con- 
structed in the fastnesses of Northern 
Korea. The first division of the Jap- 
anese army, consisting of 45,000 men, 
was concentrated at Anji to march on 
Wiju by three different routes, but on 
reaching this port they found it 
empty and undefended. They have 
now occupied the Korean side of the 
Yalu without opposition and are land- 
ing supplies at points well up from the 
mouth. This indicates that the Rus- 
sians are not attempting to defend the 
Manchurian shore, but have estab- 
lished: their line of defense on the 
higher ground at some distance fur- 
ther west. How far they will carry 
this policy of retreat, which served 
them so well against Napoleon, re- 
mains to be seen. So far the Japanese 
advance has been parallel with the 
coast, and since they have had undis- 
turbed possession of the sea, troops 
and supplies were landed at the ports 
on the west of Korea exactly when and 
where they were needed, and at some 
points conveyed up the rivers into the 
interior. From Chinampo, which has 
recently been the important receiving 
port, a light draught steamer passes 
up the river to within five miles of 
Ping Yang, the military center, where 
there is a pontoon bridge. A second 
and a third Japanese army are in mo- 
tion, but whether they will follow the 
first into Korea, or will land at Taku- 
Shan west of the Yalu or at Niu- 
chwang is purely a matter of specu- 
lation. The Japanese censorship is 
strict, all letters from Seoul are 
opened, and no foreign correspondents 
are yet allowed at the front. General 
Kuropatkin has visited Niuchwang, 
where he reviewed 4,000 troops and in- 
spected the new fortifications. There 
are said to be 30,000 troops now within 
easy marching distance of Niuchwang, 
and the harbor, which is merely the 
Liau River, is thoroughly protected by 
mines and by fortifications on both 
banks. 
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The complaints of misgov- 
ernment and abuse of the 
natives by the authorities of 
the Independent State of the Kongo, 
which were made by both missionaries 
and traders, among them Reverend Dr. 
Morrison, from whom an early account 
was published in THE INDEPENDENT of 
July 9th, and another article from the 
same writer in THE INDEPENDENT of 
December 3d, were met with the gen- 
eral denial on the part of the Kongo 
Government, in which it was claimed 
that there was no severe oppression of 
the natives, and only such occasional 
abuses of authority as are inevitable in 
governing a barbarous people. It was 
stated that the labor required of the 
natives amounted to no more than 
forty hours’ work per month, which 
was paid for, and that this represented 
what in more civilized communities is 
the money tax for the support of gov- 
ernment; that the African natives were 
naturally lazy and could only be civil- 
ized by first being taught to work. To 
get direct and indisputable evidence of 
cruelty practiced upon the natives, Mr. 
Casement was directed to investigate 
the conditions in the Kongo region. 
His report has just been published by 
the British Government, and from this 
we make the following extracts. Mr. 
Casement reports a number of in- 
stances coming under his direct obser- 
vation of the practice of cutting off 
the hands of natives, as shown in the 
photograph published by us last sum- 
mer. 


Kongo 
Atrocities 


“Perhaps the most striking change observed 
during my journey into the interior was the 
great reduction observable everywhere in na- 
tive life. Communities I had formerly known 
as large and flourishing centers of population 
are to-day entirely gone, or now exist in such 
diminished numbers as to be no longer recog- 
nizable. Where formerly had stretched these 
populous native African villages, I saw to-day 
only a few scattered European houses, belong- 
ing either to Government officials or local 
traders. 

“ At F—— I spent four days. I had visited 
this place in August, 1887, when the line of 
villages comprising the settlement contained 
from 4,000 to 5,000 people. Most of these vil- 
lages to-day are deserted, the forest having 
grown over the abandoned sites, and the entire 
community at,the present date cannot number 
more than 500 souls.” 
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“Steaming up a small tributary of the Lu- 
longo, I arrived, unpreceded by any rumor of 
my coming, at the village of A——. In an open 
shed I found two sentries of the La Lulanga 
Company guarding fifteen native women, five 
of whom had infants at the breast and three 
of whom were about to become mothers. The 
chief of these sentries, a man called S—, 
who was bearing a double-barreled shotgun, 
for which he had a belt of cartridges—at once 
volunteered an explanation of the reason for 
these women’s detention. Four of them, he 
said, wére hostages who were being held to 
insure the peaceful settlement of a dispute be- 
tween two neighboring towns, which had al- 
ready cost the life of a man. The remaining 
eleven women, whom he indicated, he said he 
had caught, and was detaining as prisoners to 
compel their husbands to bring in the right 
amount of india rubber required of them on 
next market day. When I asked if it was a 
woman’s work to collect india rubber, he said: 
‘No; that, of course, it was man’s work.’ ‘If 
I caught and kept the men, who would work 
the rubber? But if I catch their wives, the 
husbands are anxious to have them home 
again, and so the rubber is brought in quickly 
and quite up to the mark.’ When I asked what 
would become of these women if their husbands 
failed to bring in the right quantity of rubber 
on the next market day, he said at once that 
they would be kept there until their husbands 
had redeemed them. Their food, he explained, 
he made the chief of A—— provide, ‘and he 
himself saw it given to them daily.” 

“On a Sunday in August I saw six of the 
local sentries going back with cap guns and 
ammunition pouches to E——, after the pre- 
vious day’s market, and later in the day, when 
in the factory grounds, two: armed sentries 
came up to the agent as we walked guarding 
sixteen natives, five men tied neck by neck, 
with five untied women and six young children. 
This somewhat embarrassing situation, it was 
explained to me, was due to the persistent fail- 
ure of the people of the village these persons 
came from to supply its proper quota of food. 

“ The agent apologized-to me for his inability 
to give me meat during my stay, pointing out 
the obvious necessity he now was under of 
catching some persons without delay. He 
should certainly, he said, have to send out and 
catch women that very night.” 


The authorities of the Kongo State 
have issued a reply to Mr. Casement’s 
charges, in which they question his 
fairness and reliability, and explain the 
decrease in population in certain dis- 
tricts by attributing it (1) to the sleep- 
ing sickness, (2) epidemics introduced 
by the Europeans and (3) to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 
































The Yellow]' Peril 


BY ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.GSS. 


[The following article, by one of the greatest living authorities on Far Bastern 
questions and the author of many books and articles on China, Japan and Siberia, takes 
about the same view of the “ yellow peril” that Tom INDEPENDENT took a few weeks ago 


in an editorial on the same subject. 


We are pleased to say that we expect to print 


several more articles from Mr. Colquhoun on kindred topics.—EDp1ToR.] 


HERE are many people who, despite 
an entire sympathy with Japan in 
her reasons for declaring war, are 

still possessed by a lurking fear lest any 
great degree of success might make her 
a dangerous factor in world politics. In 
a word, the “ Yellow Peril,’ that bogy 
embodied by the German Emperor in a 
world-famous cartoon, is at work among 
us, even among the people who have been 
first and foremost in urging the yellow 
peoples to adopt a Western civiliation. 

It may be said at once that these doubts 
and fears as to the aggrandizement of a 
vellow race are not, on the surface of 
things, without foundation. One of the 
principal aims of Japan in the present 
conflict is to bind China to her, by fetters 
too strong to be broken, and there is a 
shrewd suspicion that in so doing she is 
actuated by something more than a mere 
desire to save the yellow races from domi- 
nation by the white. To the conquering 
Slav, Teuton or Anglo-Saxon this may 
seem a dangerous doctrine, tho he can 
hardly count it an unreasonable one. 

Let us see what progress Japan has 
made toward effecting the moral union 
which must be the foundation of any 
Pan-Mongol union. Interesting data on 
this point are supplied by a recent report 
of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge Among 
the Chinese.” This society, by adopting 
a broad-minded view of Chinese needs, 
is accomplishing a little-noticed but very 
important work. It numbers some of the 
most distinguished Americans and Eng- 
lishmen in China among its members, and 
altho some of the ablest Christian mis- 
sionaries are among them, the work of 
the society is quite as much secular as 
religious, its aim being to enlarge the 
horizon of the Chinese and teach him to 
rise above the ignorant provincialism 
which is his bane. 


Among the most interesting details of 
the work accomplished is the fact that 
thirty-five complete sets of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica” were sold to China- 
men in Shanghai, and had there been a 
Chinese translation hundreds of copies 
could have been disposed of. Still more 
remarkable are the examples given of 
questions, taken from various provinces, 
of examination papers set for the Chu 
Jén, or M.A. degree. In Kinagsi the stu- 
dents were asked to explain Free Trade 
and Protection—a question which very 
few M.A.’s in Britain or the United 
States would care to tackle at this mo- 
ment. They were asked also, What is 
the bearing of the Congress of Vienna, 
of the treaty of Berlin, and of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine on the Far East? Wherein 
lies the naval supremacy of Great Brit- 
ain? What is the bearing of the Siberian 
Railway and Nicaragua Canal on China? 
In Shantung: Define. the relations of 
land, labor and capital. How best to de- 
velop the resources of China by mines 
and railways? How best to modify the 
civil and criminal laws in order to regain 
authority over those now under extra- 
territoriality privileges? In Fukien: 
Which Western nations have paid most 
attention to education, and what is the 
result? What are the government, in- 
dustries and education of Switzerland, 
which, tho small, is independent-of sur- 
rounding great Powers? In Kwang- 
tung (Canton) : How to promote Chinese 
international commerce, new industries, 
and savings banks, versus the gambling 
houses of China? In Hunan: What is 
the policy of Japan—only following other 
nations or what? In Anhui: How do 
foreigners get faithful men for their Gov- 
ernment services? 

Some of these are taken from the 
pamphlets issued by the society, but that 
such subjects should appeal to the literati 
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of China as worthy of study is in itself an 
eloquent commentary on the spirit which 
is at last awaking in China. As regards 
this spirit the society speaks with evident 
diffidence, disclaiming any responsibility 
for having “stirred up reform.” Re- 
form is in the air ; China is seething with 
it, they say, and we are but endeavoring 
to turn it into favorable channels. 
Whence e Alias come this spirit, so long 
lacking,’despite the labors of many Euro- 
peans in the missionary field? I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is Japan that 


sa ~ 
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has breathed a new life into the decaying 
civilization of China. 


“ The Japanese reformer in China is, of 


course, possessed of many advantages 
over his Western compeers. One of the 
most powerful weapons he has wielded 
has been the press, of which, tho so re- 
cently introduced in his own country, he 
had already learned the use in reaching 
people who would otherwise be outside 
the range of his possible influence. Be- 
fore 1895 there were no newspapers in 
China save the English ones, one Ger- 
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man, and a few missionary sheets in Chi- 
nese, issued for the purpose of religious 
propaganda. The Reform movement of 
1896-98 gave birth to a large number of 
newspapers in Chinese, generally of a 
revolutionary character, followed by 
others in French, German and Russian, 
which, however, had little effect on pub- 
lic opinion. The Japanese opened a new 
era by publishing in Pekin, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, and even in the interior, papers 
which, altho in the Chinese language, 
gave a view of Japanese development and 
of Western civilization from an Oriental 
point of view. It is obvious that these 
papers were likely to achieve greater 
popularity than any previously issued, 
and their influence has no doubt been 
enormous. 

The practice of sending Chinese stu- 
dents to Tokyo (of whom there are al- 
ready more than 1,000 in Japan, some of 
them supported by provincial subscrip- 
tions) and of obtaining Japanese teachers 
in many branches of education has in- 
creased rapidly, and Japanese have re- 
placed the British or American teachers 
in most of the colleges. The visits paid 
by Chinese princes to foreign countries 
have inaugurated a new era in the his- 
tory of the nobility. Formerly the re- 
ports of the Ambassadors abroad or of 
such Chinese officials as visited Europe 
or America were treated with indiffer- 
ence or contempt by the ruling Manchus, 
but this will hardly occur again now that 
Prince Chun has visited Germany (altho 
on an unpleasant mission) and that 
Prince Chen has been to England to at- 
tend the coronation, has patronized the 
Osaka exhibition, and has inspected the 
various institutions of Japan. Even the 
Mongol Princes have taken to traveling, 
and Japan is the Mecca to which their 
footsteps tend. We hear that a Chinese 
Prince is to go to the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion; so that East and West are indeed 
meeting at last! Several sons of high 
families have embraced the opportunity 
offered by the legations in Washington 
and London to gain acquaintance with the 
West and study the English language, 
and a very different fate awaits them 
from that which used to befall the un- 
fortr.nate men who formerly, at great 
pains, acquired this knowledge. The most 
he could hope for in the old days was to 
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become interpreter to a vice-regal yamen, 
and he was persona grata to neither his 
own people nor the foreigner. 

Another powerful element in spreading 
knowledge has been the extension of the 
postal system throughout China. News- 
papers, magazines and even books now 
penetrate to the remotest part of the em- 
pire—a reform due to the organization 
of Sir Robert Hart; so that Japan must 
not receive all the credit. 

Can anything be more significant than 
one of the examination questions quoted: 
“Ts Japan merely following other na- 
tions?” Here to my mind lies the secret 
of her success in fanning the embers of 
reform to a blaze. The intense pride of 
race which animates the Chinaman made 
it difficult for him to accept the réle of 
imitator of the Western peoples, whom 
he regarded as barbarians, despite their 
superior equipment in practical matters. 
His first conception of Japanese renas- 
cence was that she was a mere pupil, to 
be tied to the chariot wheels of her 
teacher. Japan has now taught him 
otherwise. 

It is customary for us to speak as if 
Japan in adopting a Western civilization 
had, in fact, sunk her own personality ; 
but it is becoming increasingly evident 
that this is not the case. Her views of 
Western affairs would probably surprise 
and scandalize a good many of the people 
who have been wont to. patronize her as 
an apt and intelligent pupil. Having 
grasped the world-conditions in which 
she was to play a part, she set about 
equipping herself for the réle she desired 
to play; but her avowed ambition ‘to be 
quit of leading strings at the earliest op- 
portunity, the reticence and independence 
of her attitude and the steadiness of her 
aim have indicated clearly enough that 
she had no intention of becoming a mere 
Westernized appendage of the European 
or American continents. As a matter of 
fact, Japan, despite the adoption of West- 
ern dress by her Government, despite the 
organization of an army and navy on 
(improved) European standards—de- 
spite everything she has. done to make 
herself efficient as a nation—has not 
adopted Western civilization em bloc. 
Her ideals, her sympathies, her attitude 
toward the great central facts of life re- 
main what they were. The Japanese is 
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no travestied Westerner ; he remains true 
to himself, to his race, to his traditions, 
while conforming to the demands of a 
dominant civilization. 

He is teaching China this view of re- 
form, and it is not a matter for wonder 
that some of the keenest foreign observ- 
ers in China are rather uneasy as to the 
results of the lesson. It is certain that 
thus, and thus only, an the barrier of 
Chinese obstructiveness be overcome; 
but whether the results will be favorable 
to Western influences is extremely doubt- 
ful. From the point of view of the Chris- 
tian missionary it is more than doubtful. 
Japanese influence makes rather for re- 
ligious indifferentism than for any creed, 
but an association has been already 
formed of those who are professedly 
Buddhistic in religion and pro-Japanese 
in politics. It is the presentation of edu- 
cational projects, either under the sanc- 
tion of a common.-religion or from a 
purely scientific, utilitarian and frequent- 
ly agnostic platform, which gives the 
Japanese their second strong hold upon 
the attention of the people. 

The general opinion among the best 
informed on Chinese subjects is that the 
people are fast ripening for radical 
changes,\and when we remember the ex- 
traordinary revolution wrought in Japan 
in a few years we need not be surprised 
at the quick growth of reform feeling in 
China.) A large number of the older 
officials, particularly the nobles, are not 
in sympathy with the movement, which, 
they know, would be the death-knell to 
their pretensions and monopoly of politi- 
cal power. Nevertheless, they are to a 
growing extent pro-Japanese, being, in- 
deed, between the devil and the deep sea, 
since foreign nations threaten them on 
the one hand and their own people on the 
other. In Japan they see the savior of 
China from rapacious Europe, but at the 
same time they dread the revolution she 
is working up in the long-suffering Chi- 
nese. 

A very notable change has recently 
been taking place in the sentiments of the 
Chinese Government and people toward 


Russia. The machinations of Japan have 


effected their object in opening even 
Manchu eyes to the true nature of the 
“ friendship ” on which Li-Hung-Chang 
had taught them to lean. Occurrences in 
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Mongolia and Tibet have given them 


grave cause for alarm, for they are per- 
fectly aware that in losing control of 
Lhassa and opening the door to Russia 
they were forfeiting something far more 
important than a mere outlying depend- 
ent state of little economic value. The 
present move of the British into Tibet— 
a technical violation of territory which 
we had on a previous occasion evacuated 
rather than offend Chinese susceptibilities 
—comes at an auspicious moment for the 
rehabilitation of British prestige in Chi- 
nese eyes, and at the same time, taken in 
concurrence with Japanese successes on 
the seaboard of Manchuria, will turn the 
tide of feeling strongly against Russia. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and the 
opportunism which is the only policy left 
for a distracted China will lead her at a 
moment’s notice to reverse a policy which 
has led to the present imbroglio. Un- 
fortunately for the aspirations of anti- 
Western Chinese reformers (an ex- 
pression which would have been impos- 
sible a few years ago, when reform and 
Westernization were synonymous terms), 
there are in the vast Chinese empire too 
many points of contact with Western na- 
tions, more particularly with Russia, to 
permit her to work out her salvation on 
independent lines like insular Japan. 

It is for this reason that I am not by 
any means appalled by the prospect of 
the Yellow Peril. Were China a conti- 
nent by herself, were there no great Brit- 
ish empire in Asia, no vast American re- 
public on the other side of the Pacific, no 
Holy Russian empire, no progressive 
Germany, no Suez or Trans-isthmian 
canal—in short, could we put back world- 
conditions for many centuries—I could 
feel, as felt Western civilization, a genu- 
ine thrill at the prospect of invading 
Mongol hordes—innumerable, invincible, 
sweeping across Europe like devouring 
locusts. : 

Personally, I consider the Japanization 
of China preferable to that partition’ 
which has so long been hanging over a 
moribund empire. If the Japanese can 


succeed in galvanizing China into life, it 
will be more to our advantage than if the 
European situation continued to repro- 
duce itself, with alarming variations in. 
the balance of power, in and around the 
Whatever may be the ultimate 


Pacific. 
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trend of her civilization, we have no rea- 
son to believe that Japan’s influence will 
be exerted to our detriment. An insular 
people, reproducing in many features the 
situation of Britain, she is still debarred 
by world-conditions from following the 
British path of colonization and world- 
empire. Her avowed policy to preserve 
China intact and to open her to the com- 
merce of the world is precisely our own, 
only she endeavors to obtain her ob- 
jects by strengthening China, whereas 
certain of the Western Powers tried to 
achieve this by a process of exhaustion. 
The fears of an industrial invasion by the 
yellow man are better founded, but it 
must not be forgotten that the civilization 
which renders him efficient will in time 
bring its own nemesis by raising the 
standard of living, so that the principal 
objection to Oriental labor will be done 
away with. Meanwhile, we are able to 
protect ourselves by extraneous measures, 
which, however lacking in logic, are still 
effective from our own point of view. 
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Notwithstanding this optimistic view 
of Japan’s mission in China, it is my ear- 
nest conviction that the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples cannot afford to be quiescent in 
the near future, if they desire to preserve 
intact the interests they have created. 
Japan will not be their cat’s paw. They 
will have to take a hand themselves to 
get their chestnuts out of the fire. At 
any moment the death of the Empress- 
Dowager, the outbreak of revolution or 
the fortune of war might create a situa- 
tion of the greatest delicacy in the Far 
East, and in any case the conclusion of 
the war, whatever its issue, will leave a 
host of points to be settled, in which Brit- 
ain and America are deeply interested. It 
would be well if both countries were 
agreed as to the main lines of policy in 
any contingencies which may conceivably 
arise, so that they shall be able, in co- 
operation, to take up a firm attitude on 
disputed points and thus to guard against 
dangerous regrettable eventualities. 

{ {Lonpon, EnGianp. 


Why Municipal Reform Succeeds 


in 


Chicago and Fails in New York 


[To show the contrasts between New York and Chicago politics we print the two 


following articles under this single title. 
the second by a Chicago man. 


The first is written by a New York man and 
Both have thorough and intimate knowledge of the re- 


form movements in their respective cities and both are settlement residents and political 
workers. They agree in a very significant way as to the fundamental causes as to Chi- 
cago’s municipal progress as evidenced by last week’s election and New York’s recent 


backward step.— EDITOR. ] 


NEW YORK 


HICAGO is on the road to genuine 
democratic government. For the 
second time a direct vote of the 

people has been taken on the greatest of 
municipal issues: Shall the city own its 
transportation facilities? As before, the 
people have shown their belief in the di- 
rect democratic government by piling up 
171,000 ballots and their confidence in 
their ability to run their own affairs by 
voting in favor of municipal ownership 
by a majority of 70,000. They also voted 
by a majority of two to one in favor of 
democratic government of the schools— 


the direct election by the people of the 
members of the Board of Education, in- 
stead of their appointment by the Execu- 
tive. 

This vote was not a vote for a “ busi- 
ness administration.” It was a radical 
vote in favor of direct legislation by the 
people, of direct election of public offi- 
cials, instead of appointment, and of pub- 
lic ownership of public utilities—the 
three essential planks of every radical 
municipal program. 

Only a few months ago New York 
“ Reform ” had an overwhelming defeat. 
Why? Because it was neither radical nor 
democratic. Its watchwords were the 
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hackneyed ones of “a business ad- 
ministration, honesty, efficiency and econ- 
omy.” According to these standards 
the Low administration was a success. 

It was honest. Hardly the shadow of 
a scandal invaded the respectable pre- 
cincts of the City Hall during the incum- 
bency of Reform. The higher city offi- 
cials were above the taint of suspicion, 
and there were few hints at connivance 
below. 

The administration was efficient—in ac- 


complishing the ends of Reform. Every ~° 


department was before the end manned 
by enthusiastic and 
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pledges of honesty, efficiency and econ- 
omy having been fulfilled, the administra- 
tion passed to the fulfilment of another 
promise—enforcement of the law—a pol- 
icy relatively inexpensive and universally 
populat with the taxpaying element. 
Prostitution was taken away from the 
tenements, street solicitation was cur- 
tailed, the saloons were _ regulated, 
gambling was restricted and made to go 
indoors. Police blackmail was decreased. 
Enforcible laws and ordinances were en- 
forced. 

Reform had also promised to “ reach 
the people” by 





capable men of af- 
fairs or tried lead- 
ers in constructive 
reform. Major 
Woodbury was at- 
tacked; he has 
been retained by 
his political oppo- 
nents. Police Com- 
missioner Par- 
tridge was replaced 
by a man who 
made one of the 
most brilliant rec- 
ords of the admin- 
istration in one 
year’s time. Com- 
missioners De For- 
est, Folks, Lederle 
and others were 
more than able ad- 








more schools, more 
parks, more public 
conveniences. The 
saving of public 
funds and the en- 
forcement of law 
means little to peo- 
ple who do not pay 
taxes and who are 
not disturbed by 
the average viola- 
tions of the law. 
The working peo- 
ple are interested 
in those municipal 
policies alone 
which have a direct 
influence on their 
daily lives. 

The most ad- 
vertised popular 








ministrators; they 
were innovators of 
the first rank. 
Comptroller Grout, after revolutionizing 
the business and financial methods of the 
city, ended by an achievement more im- 
peratively demanded than all else, an in- 
crease of the borrowing capacity of the 
city by $100,000,000. 

The administration was economical. 
The assessments were raised, but pains 
were taken to show that the average citi- 
zen had not had his taxes increased. 
Every department cried out for money, 
but the Board of Estimate saw to it that 
that powerful ten per cent. of the people 
that pay taxes should in no case find 
grounds for complaint against “ popular 
expenditures.” 

Waste having been eliminated by the 
installation of honest and trained men 
and the curtailment of expenditures, the 
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innovation of the 
late administra- 
tion was the im- 
provement of the tenements, the homes 
of the people. The new tenement house 
department, tho confessing itself relative- 
ly helpless with the old tenements, pro- 
ceeded to enforce stringent provisions on 
the new. This had two results. Fewer 
tenements were built, and when they 
were finished the rents were found to 
have put them quite out of reach of the 
average workman. They are being used 
by the clerks and skilled artisans. The 
experience of Liverpool, Glasgow and 
London, which have been working for 
years on the housing problem, shows that 
more could hardly have been done with- 
out the adoption of an entirely new pol- 
icy. The erection of tenements by the 
muncipality, which has provided homes 
for more than 100,000 people in these 
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ture of money. This municipal “ Social- 
ism” would hardly be tolerated by the 
wealthy taxpayers who form such a 
valuable element in New York Reform. 

Similarly with other reforms—the 
money was not forthcoming. A vast 
ainount of agitation resulted in the open- 
ing of four small parks and two small 
municipal baths. The need is for hun- 
dreds. 

Next to nothing was done for munic- 
ipal ownership. Public franchises were 
no longer sold privately, but there was 
not even an effort to give the people their 
money back in the form of 3 cent fares. 
It was only after every other resort had 
failed that plans were finally accepted to 
take over the ferries to Staten Island. 
After two years of Reform adminis- 
tration, the public service corporations 
of Greater New York, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $724,000,000, are infinitely better 
intrenched than before. 

The schools were doubtless improved 
internally—in administration and quality 
of teaching force. But what the people 
saw was 87,000 children on half-time at 
the close of the administration against 
55,000 at its beginning. This year the 
School Board, realizing the unwillingness 
of the administration materially to in- 
crease taxes for any purpose, made a 
modest demand for an appropriation only 
slightly greater than that of the year be- 
fore. Even this pittance for the children 
was cut down until the increase failed to 
correspond with that of the population. 
Kindergartens, high schools, manual 
training schools, commercial schools, 
gymnasiums—more needed perhaps in 
New York than in any city in the country 
—were abandoned or put back, while 
there are still from fifty to sixty children 
in a class. 

So it was with other departments that 
touch the people. Improvements were 
made, but in no case was the money 
forthcoming so that it could be said that 
the municipality was reaching them in 
their daily lives. 

New York Reform has failed to “make 
good ” its promise of reform “ for the 
people,” because it is not of the people. 
Undemocratic in its origin, it has been 
permeated with a fear of democracy and 
has tried every means to restrict it. Dis- 





British cities, requires a large expendi-. 
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trict Attorney Jerome says: “ Democracy 
is still on trial.” Abraham Lincoln said: 
“Democracy has succeeded.” In Chi- 
cago they have voted for direct election 
of the School Board. The New York 
charter puts the power of. appointment 
and every other possible power into the 
hands of the Mayor out of fear of the 
representatives of the people. While Chi- 
cago has demanded and obtained a popu- 
lar referendum on municipal ownership, 
New York Reform has offered the people 
an autocratic self-perpetuating rapid 
transit commission. While Chicago has 
been fighting for home rule, New York 
reformers have often stood for commis- 
sions appointed by the Governor of the- 
State. 

New York Reform has come from ~ 
above. The people of the tenement 
houses have learned that government by 
the propertied classes means insufficient 
schools and a retardation of everything 
that the people demand from the city. 

Reform in New York has been con- 
servative and autocratic. Reform in 
Chicago has been radical and democratic. 
The working people have turned out New 
York Reform by overwhelming majori- 
ties. . In the districts where the working 
class lives the vote was three and four to 
one against the “business ” administra- 
tion. By almost the same majorities the 
working people of Chicago have invited 
“ municipal socialism.” 

There is no longer any excuse for ig- 
norance of what the people want in 
municipal politics. Here is the program 
so clearly shown by the New York and 
Chicago results: 

First. Democracy—the referendum on 
important issues. Election by the people, 
instead of appointment by the executive. 

Second. Municipal ownership. 

Third. Increased expenditures for the 
people. 

Fourth. Increased taxation—of cor- 
porations, ground rents and the luxuries 


of the rich. 
CHICAGO. 

The Chicago situation is condensed in 
the personal history of Carter H. Harri- 
son. He is the index to the whole book. 
He is the focus of all the rays of local 
politics. He proves how futile it is to 
study history as “the product of social 
forces ” without at the same time study- 
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ing the personal characteristics of the 
men to whom those forces are both 
origins and consequences, parents and 
children. 

Carter H. Harrison was born heir to 
the Democratic machine of Chicago. His 
father had been to his friends a demigod 
and to his enemies a demagog. He 
had held the interesting and by no means 
indefensible opin- 
ion that in a De- 
mocracy it was 
the duty of a pub- 
lic official to be, 
not the leader, but 
the executor of 
popular thought. 
Some of the peo- 
ple were good. He 
was their servant. 
More of the peo- 
ple were bad. He 
was more their 
servant. He did 
not believe that the 
maxim about the 
voice of the people 
being the voice of 
God lost its truth 
simply because the 
people had gone to 
the devil. He found 
his constituents 
anxious to disre- 
gard the laws 
which they had or- 


dained. He did CARTER H. 
not pretend to be 
in advance of his generation. He 


did not pretend to be wiser than 
human nature. He was a _ political 
non-resistant. He allowed the peo- 
ple of his haphazard frontier town to 
treat the laws as they pleased. And out 
of this compromise with gambling, pros- 
titution and general lawlessness he built 
the financial foundation of the machine 
which he transmitted to his own true son. 

What did this son do when with the 
clear eyes of youth he beheld the sordid 
basis of his heritage? Well, he did not 
retire into the desert to meditate on the 
worldliness of the world. He went Mar- 
garet Fuller one better. She accepted the 
universe. He accepted the world. He 
became the greatest opportunist of his 
age. 
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For years he remained under tutelage. 
Great machinists like Burke taught him 
all they knew about the mechanics of 
politics: It did not matter to him that 
he seemed to the public to have a ring in 
his nose. Imperturbable, inscrutable, 
without enthusiasms, without confidants, 
he allowed himself to be placed on the 
throne and allowed the machinists who 
had placed him 
there to believe 
that without their 
services as a kitch- 
en cabinet his fall 
would be a matter 
of about two min- 
utes. 

It began to be 
noticed, however, 
that the "members 
of the _ kitchen 
cabinet were suc- 
cessively finding 
themselves out in 
the garbage box. 
Mr. Harrison never 
raised the stand- 
ard of hopeless, 
despairing revolt. 
He never formed 
a “Young Demo- 
cratic” party. He 
never got on the 
outside. He pre- 
ferred to wait till 
he was_ strong 
enough to put the 
other man on 
the outside. Burke, the greatest of the 
machinists, was the last to go. But he 
went. 

To-day Mr. Harrison is not only the 
head-piece, but the head of his party. 
As he had been elevated to power with- 
out passing through the ranks, he had 
never made the acquaintance of the wrig- 
gling grafters who fill those ranks. He 
had simply “accepted” them. They 
were part of the established institution 
which he inherited. Now, however, an 
awakened—or, at least, a somnambulistic 
—public conscience was demanding a 
change. Municipal government was to 
be a public service instéad of a private 
scramble. The greatest opportunist of 
his age was not perturbed. It was neces- 
sary to retain the wriggling grafters. It 
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MUNICIPAL REFORM IN CHICAGO 






was necessary to appease the public con- 
science. The feat was colossal in its 
magnitude and colossal in its straddle, 
but it was accomplished. 

A new kind of Chicago departmental 
head began to appear. The man who 
could qualify for a departmental head- 
ship had to be incorruptible, but unad- 
venturous. He had to be not only him- 
self above suspicion, but incapable of 
suspecting others. He had to be of an 
amiable, trusting, uninvestigating dispo- 
sition. With the alchemy of his name he 
had to transmute his whole department 
into pure gold. 

This was an improvement. But the 
public conscience continued to rub its 
eyes and to dream that it saw things. 
Hull House turned up a nest of wrig- 
gling grafters in the sanitary inspection 
bureau. The Citizens’ Association turned 
up another equally verminous nest in the 
building department. A wealthy citizen 
began to dig a mine of investigation into 
the police department. This mine was 
just about to explode. The greatest op- 
portunist of his age did not miss his op- 
portunity. He anticipated the explosion. 
He called the reporters into his office. 
“Grafters? Why, of course, there are 
grafters. Everybody knows that there 
are grafters. There are grafters all 
around us. Let’s get out and find them.” 

The old machinists spoke of this as 
“ Harrison’s fool graft interview.” The 
newspapers, however, had long ago ob- 
served that when Harrison did a fool 
thing it was time to begin to watch for 
the discomfiture of his enemies. The 
council appointed a graft investigation 
committee. Some of the grafters were 
dug out and thrown away. Many of the 
city officials who had been in the habit 
of shaking down were given the sensa- 
tion of being shaken up. The civil serv- 
ice commission, which had been devoting 
most of its energy to illustrating Whit- 
man’s line: 


“Me imperturbe, standing alone in Nature,” 


was galvanized out of its imperturb- 
ability. An investigation of the whole 
city government had been accomplished 
under the auspices of Carter H. Harri- 
son. 

But it is not onlv in this flirtation with 
the public conscience of Chicago that 
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Mr. Harrison has succeeded in illus- 
trating his coquettish opportunism. One 
flirtation is not enough for him. There 
is in Chicago not only a public con- 
science, but a social conscience. This 
social conscience is stronger against 
stock manipulations than against stud 
poker. It abhors street railway corpora- 
tions more than it abhors houses of pros- 
titution. It is more intent on regulating 
boards of directors than on regulating 
the city hall. It has amassed large ma- 
jorities on election days when municipal 
ownership and the referendum have been 
put to an academic-vote. -It is a Jonah’s 
gourd of popular enthusiasm. 

Mr. Harrison’s political opponents, 
calling for a business administration, 
have found—or, rather, they have had 
it thrust almost within the range of their 
vision—that the word “business” did 
not appeal to the mass of employees. Mr. 
Harrison did not use the word “ busi- 
ness.” Instead he persuaded the people 
that he was their protector against the 
kind of “ business ” that they saw in the 
public franchise corporations. He gave 
it out that municipal ownership was a 
beautiful thing. This divided the re- 
formers. All of them were in favor of 
clean government. Not all of them were 
in favor of a “ business ” administration. 
They feared magnates more than they 
feared grafters. 

In the last mayoralty election Mr. 
Harrison had behind him at least four 
elements; the regular Democratic ma- 
chine; the more or less independent 
Democrats, whose public consciences had 
been soothed by gradual improvements 
in the city hall; the regular radicals, 
whose social consciences had been 
soothed by insinuations about municipal 
ownership, and the reformers, who, pos- 
sessing consciences of both the public 
and the social kind, halted between two 
opinions, but finally inclined to the latter. 

“Let us appeal to Springfield for a 
municipal ownership enabling act,” said 
Mr. Harrison. “Let us,” said the Re- 
publicans. “ What a fool move on Har- 
rison’s part,” said the machinists. “The 
traction question was the only one on 
which he had the Republicans beaten. 
Now he has put himself on exactly the 
same platform withthem.” But the Repub- 
lican legislature showed few vestiges of 
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a social conscience. It seemed to regard 
municipal ownership as too beautiful a 
thing. It was not till after the election 
that it passed the enabling act. Mean- 
while, Mr. Harrison, having by his fool 
move placed the Republican party in a 
position of antagonism to the social con- 
science, was for the fourth time electea 
Mayor of Chicago. 

All this is very perplexing to the 
“business reformer.” He notices that 
the city departments are complaisant and 
even venal in their enforcement of the 
law. He notices that from September 
27th to October 27th, last year, there 
were 394 burglaries and holdups and 
only 87 arrests. He notices that gam- 
bling “ clubs ” grow wealthy. He notices 
that the most ancient profession in the 
world still continues to divide its filthy 
earnings with the police force. He no- 
tices that throughout the city adminis- 
tration there is a general belowparness. 
Yet when he puts up Gabriel on a “ busi- 
ness” ticket he falls before a municipal 
ownership Lucifer. Truly an occasion 
for more banquets and more speeches! 
As one “business” reformer put it, 
“ The last election was a sad commentary 
on the willingness of the people to ac- 
cept a financial consideration in place of 
personal integrity, a street car system in 
place of an incorruptible executive.” 

Meanwhile opportunism does not make 
sad commentaries on the people. It 
simply obeys them. They want the pub- 
lic franchise corporations bearded and 
perhaps shorn. Let the public franchise 
corporations be bearded and perhaps 
shorn. “Business” reform may dine 
itself into dyspepsia and talk itself into 
aphasia, but if it cannot deliver the peo- 
ple at the polls, why should opportunism 
waste time with it? 

Besides, if “ business” reform should 
ever condescend to humor the delusions 
of the people and to array itself against 
the public franchise corporations, even 
then opportunism would be found in the 
middle of the carpet. Carter H. Harri- 
son cannot be lost. When he accepted 
the world he accepted the good in it as 
well as the bad. If the people want to 


be good his principles as a Democrat 
make it necessary for him to put their 
goodness in force through the municipal 
machinery under his control. If he had 
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to choose between the votes of 50,000 
Christian Endeavorers and 40,000 gam- 
blers he would probably choose the 
Christian Endeavorers after having had 
an indemnity company give bond for 
them to the effect that thev would come 
out to vote even if it rained. 

And this is where one of the two tines 
of the fork of opportunism will begin to 
enter into the soul of the unbending, un- 
deviating moralist. The moralist will 
look on furiously, but impotently, while 
the opportunist shows how with the 
“ good,” instead of with the “ bad,” tine 
of his fork, he has improved the town as 
fast as the general indifference and the 
general lawlessness of the public would 
permit. He will show how in 1897 Chi- 
cago could not tell what its financial con- 
dition was, and how in 1904 Comptroller 
McGann had introduced such reforms 
that at a general meeting of the comp- 
trollers of the country at Washington 
the Chicago system of accounting was 
acknowledged to be the best in existence. 
He will show how the most ancient pro- 
fession in the world has been driven off 
the streets and out of the basements of 
the down town district into districts of 
its own. He will show how gambling 
has ceased to stalk and has begun to 
skulk. He will show how all the city 
departments have at his suggestion been 
swept out and tidied up by investigating 
committees. He will show how the gray 
wolves have been exorcised from the 
city council and how the Municipal Vot- 
ers’ League was allowed to do the exor- 
cising without any public opposition from 
him even on behalf of his friends. He 
will show how the civil service law has 
been strengthened and extended. He 
will show how in almost every respect 
the city government is better to-day than 
it was when he became Mayor. And he 
will maintain that gradual. irreversible 
improvements effected by straight poli- 
ticians are more advantageous to the city 
than violent alternations between ama- 
teur municipal experts and professional 
reactionary corruptionists. 

Control of the organization, conces- 
sions to the innovators—these are the 
two firm legs on which opportunism 
stands. Those of the innovators who 
are not radicals may be alienated, but 
the number of innovators who are radi- 
































cals is so large that the absence of the 
others will not be noticed. Reform with- 
out radicalism in a mayoralty. election in 
Chicago is an impossibility as long as 
the Democratic machine candidate is will- 
ing to outbid his Republican rival for 
the radical vote. 

This means two things. It means that 
reform in Chicago will be gradual rather 
than spasmodic. It will keep pace with 
the center of gravity rather than with 
the nebulous swirl of advance thought. 
it will carry the body of the people with 
it. It will represent “ average opinion ” 
rather than “the better element.” 


i 


WITH MARJORIE IN APRIL 
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The second thing that the present situ- 
ation means is that reform in Chicago 
will be tinctured with social democratic 
sentiment. It will coalesce with the dif- 
fusion of power among the people. It 
will fall in with the drift toward munici- 
pal ownership and the referendum. If 
we recoil from the dangers of such a 
course and rally around a purely “ busi- 
ness” candidate, we shall have merely 
the satisfaction of registering our con- 
victions. The machine and the radicals 
together are the voice of God, a special 
revelation, a majority. 


With Marjorie in April 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


SWEETHEART here on my shoulder, 
Three years old next June, 
Do you know that the grass is springing, 
That April is coming soon? 
[ shall take you by lanes and by-ways, 
Far off from the pavement noise 
To a strange new land of wonder, 
And.a world of strange new joys. 


Sweetheart here on my shoulder, 
I shall find things for your eyes 
To see with a sweet new rapture 
And a rush of glad surprise. 
I shall feel your soft hand tremble, 
I shall hear your baby-cry 
Of delight in each new-found treasure 
And the blue of the April sky. 


Sweetheart here on my shoulder, 
We shall sing on, hand in hand, 
With never a care or question 
Or a wish to understand. 
We shall both be happy, happy, 
The long, long daytime through; 
We shall both be happy, happy, 
With the twilight stars and dew. 


Drake University, Des Mornss, Ia, 














Has the Small Family Become an 
American Ideal? 


BY LYDIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER 


{Mrs. Commander attempts to give facts as she has found them to exist in the large 


city of New York. 
dent Roosevelt. 


She does not give her own opinion on the subject opened by Presi- 
We are free to give ours, that a large family in any but the lowest 


strata of society is a beautiful institution, conducive to the noblest and most unselfish 
character and crowhed with blessings to the parents in their old age.—EDpITor.] 


HE decline in the American birth- 
rate has for some years been of 
considerable interest to those who 

are quick to discern national tendencies. 
Conventions of ministers of different de- 
nominations have repeatedly discussed 
the subject, and physicians have called it 
to the attention of the public. 

But it was only when President Roose- 
velt sent out his trumpet-blast protest 
against what he termed “ race suicide ” 
that the nation, as a whole, became aware 
of the importance of the population ques- 
tion. 

That the large family of the early days 
of this country has disappeared every one 
is aware. Benjamin Franklin was one of 
fourteen children, a number far from un- 
common at that time, but scarcely to be 
met twice in a lifetime now. Franklin 
stated that eight was the American aver- 
age family two centuries ago and, figur- 
ing on that basis, foresaw for this coun- 
try a population of 100,000,000 by 1900. 

Instead we have 76,000,000, of whom 
11,000,000 are foreign-born and 13,000,- 
000 the children of foreign-born parents. 
Only 52,000,000, a trifle over half the 
number Franklin predicted, have there- 
fore descended from the early American 
stock. So far from eight being now the 
average family, that number is consid- 
ered astonishingly large. 

In fact, about the time of the Presi- 
dent’s famous utterance my attention was 
especially called to this question by the 
exclusion from a number of New York 
flat houses of two families, the one con- 
taining seven and the other five children, 
on no other charge than that the families 
were too numerous to be desirable as 
tenants. 

Apropos of these incidents, I made 
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some investigations and found that New 
York landlords had decided prejudices 
against children and that there was a 
striking absence of them in the better 
neighborhoods of the city. Six real estate 
agents, controlling flats renting at from 
$50 to $100 a month, in locations from 
about 80th Street to 140th Street, on the 
West Side of the city, practically refused 
to take more than two children, and 
plainly indicated that even they were not 
desired. 

In visiting buildings it became evident 
that either the landlords will not take 
children or there are few to take in the 
well-to-do sections of the city. In a house 
on the Boulevard containing suites rent- 
ing from $400 to $800, there were sixty 
families and only five children. Another, 
with rents from $700 to $900, had forty 
families and six children. In another, 
among thirty-five families there was only 
one child, a month old baby. In sixteen 
eleven-room suites in the next block only 
four children were found. 

Two houses, side by side, each con- 
tained twelve eight-room flats. ~ These 
were especially large apartments, there 
being one hundred feet of private hall 
running from the rear of the drawing 
room to the front of the dining room. 
The former room was 23 x 21 and the 
latter almost as large. The rents ranged 
from $800 to $1,200, indicative of in- 
comes from $4,000 to $6,000; yet in one 
house there were three children, in the 
other none. 

Altogether I visited twenty-two apart- 
ment houses, containing 485 families, in 
which were just 54 children, or about one 
child to every nine families. In down- 
town apartment houses, between 4oth 
and roth streets, I was repéatedly asked, 
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‘“ Have you any children or dogs?” and 
informed, “ We never take either.” Four 
landlords said: “ The only tenants I will 
accept are married couples without chil- 
dren.” 
numerous class of childless couples when 
large apartment houses are built and 
equipped for the express purpose of 
catering to them and to no one else. But 
even in the less expensive part of the city 
the family without children is preferred. 
In a house with fifteen flats renting from 
$16 to $18 a month the janitor proudly 
assured me there was not a child in the 
house. 

To discover the causes lying at the 
basis of these conditions I visited forty- 
six New York physicians, men and 
women, practicing in different parts of 
the city, and gathered their opinions upon 
the question. Physicians are in a posi- 
tion to understand this matter because 
they get the confidence of their patients 
as no other class can. These doctors 
based their opinions on experience cover- 
ing, in many instances, thousands of 
cases. Of the forty-six whom I visited 
several declined to discuss the question 
at all, and others were extremely guarded 
in their remarks. But thirty-eight had 
facts and opinions which they gave me 
frankly, with the understanding that 
their names were not to be quoted. 

Of the thirty-eight physicians who 
were willing to discuss the matter, I 
asked: “‘ What do you consider the ideal 
American family?” Thirty said, “ Two 
children, a boy and a girl.” Six said, 
“ One child.” One said, “ Having a fam- 
ily is not an American ideal,” and one 
said “ Five or six.” The last, whose re- 
port varied so entirely from every other, 
said she had not discovered any objection 
to family on the part of Americans. 
But she qualified her statement by the 
explanation that her position was pos- 
sibly exceptional, her practice being in 
the upper part of the Bronx among peo- 
ple who have moved to that locality be- 
cause their families are too large to live 
comfortably in the more crowded parts 
of the city. She said, too: “ Probably my 
desires color the expression of the wishes 
of my patients. As I always strongly 


advocate five or six children, it may lead 
women to agree with me, at least during 
Besides, my views being 


conversation. 


AN AMERICAN IDEAL 


It indicates the existence of a 
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well known, I probably attract women of 
similar opinions. I am inclined to think 
this is true because when I commenced 
to practice I was frequently consulted in 
regard to the size of the family, whereas 
now I seldom am.” 

The physician who claimed that hav- 
ing a family was not an American ideal 
(Dr. A. W.) has been practicing for 
fourteen years on the West Side in the 
upper Sixties. Her patients are women 
living in apartments on incomes ranging 
from $3,000 to $5,000. She said: 
“ Among my patients I find that the ma- 
jority do not want any children ; certainly 
not more than one. I should say that as 
a rule the second is an accident, the third 
is a misfortune, and the fourth a tragedy. 
In all my practice, and it is a large one, 
this,” taking from her desk a photograph 
of three children, “ is my largest family, 
and the only one of the size. I once had 
a patient who had three children and 
adopted three of her brother’s, left or- 
phaned ; but she was not a New Yorker, 
and she is the only one like that of whom 
I have ever even heard.” 

A few blocks distant is Dr. D., a physi- 
cian of twenty years’ experience and a 
specialist in gynecology. Her patients 
are similar in financial position to those 
of Dr. W., but the women are rather 
more domestic and less fond of society. 
She said: “ Most Americans want one 
child or two; two, if a boy and a girl, are 
probably preferred. No one criticises 
that number or considers it too small. 
There is no doubt the large family has 
disappeared, never to return.” 

Altogether twelve physicians, practic- 
ing among people in comfortable circum- 
stances, and generalizing in all from 
many thousands of cases, expressed prac- 
tically these opinions—viz., that the large 
family does not exist and is not-desired. 

Nor do those doctors whose patients 
are less fortunately situated, financially, 
give a different report. Of nineteen 
physicians, the majority of whose pa- 
tients follow the better paid trades and 
clerical work, such as bookeeping, etc., 
with from $20 to $35 a week, all agreed 
that no desire for large families is to be 
found. 

Dr. J. has practiced for eight’ years 
mainly among women. He said: “ Most 
of my patients are people in the middle 
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class financially. They have $1,000 to 
$1,800 a year. They are just the class 
always declared to be the bulwark of a 
nation. They have the vices of neither 
the rich nor the poor. They are steady, 
industrious, respectable and live comfort- 
ably. They do not want big families, tho, 
and they will not have them. They gen- 
erally want one or two, but never more.” 
Dr. R., who has been practicing for 
eighteen years among all classes, said: 
“| think most of my patients want chil- 
dren. I am often consulted by childless 
women who wish for family. But they 
never want more than one or two. I can- 
not recall in all my experience a woman 
who wished fur and sought to have a 
family of five or six.” 

Dr. L., practicing twelve years among 
intelligent but not very prosperous people 
on the upper East Side, said: “I find few 
who wish to be childless. Most people 
want one or two children. A very few 
are willing to have three, and fewer still, 
four. More than that is considered too 
many. During my entire experience I 
have been looking for women willing to 
have all the children nature would send 
and have, in twelve years, found only 
one woman.” 

The reports were all practically repeti- 
tions of this, variously worded. Nor was 
I able to discover that the poor were 
more eager to add to the population. It 
appears that they do so more inadvertent- 
ly than through intention. 

Nearly all the doctors I consulted 
either are now attending free clinics or 
have done so at some time in the past 
and are, therefore, familiar with the at- 
titude of mind of the women forced 
through poverty to seek free medical at- 
tention. Dr. G. M. has been practicing 
for six years and has a free elinic for 
women every afternoon. She has been 
especially interested in this qeustion and 
has kept exact records of cases. She 
said: “ The desire to limit or eliminate 
family is universal. Children are no 
more, or scarcely more, desired among 
the poor than among the rich, tho the 
poor are often less successful in avoiding 
them. I am consulted professionally in 
regard to this every day.” Dr. A. L., 


who has done free clinic work for ten 
years, seeing an average of eighteen pa- 
daily, 


tients said: ‘“‘ Whenever the 
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woman of the poorer classes is the least 
bit above the lowest level, she desires to 
cease having children. No request is 
made of me oftener in the clinic than for 
advice along these lines.”. Fourteen 
other physicians having clinic experi- 
ence confirmed these opinions. 

There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that our foreign population is en- 
tirely free from this tendency to restrict 
family; that they accept all that come 
without question. 

Dr. Shrady, while he deplores the fall- 
ing birth-rate among native Americans, 
says: “ The Irish, the Germans and the 
Italians go ahead and have children.” 
I therefore included among the physi- 
cians visited six practicing almost en- 
tirely among foreigners, and of the oth- 
ers six had a considerable number of 
foreigners among their patients. Dr. 
A. I. was educated in Europe and prac- 
ticed there two years, and has practiced 
in New York for eleven years. Her pa- 
tients are very intelligent but not espe- 
cially well-to-do foreigners, Germans and 
Russian Jews. She said: “It is thor- 
oughly American to restrict the popula- 
tion. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
foreign people keep up the population 
rate after they come here. Not to do so 
is one of the first things they learn. As 
soon as men and women have become 
thoroughly imbued with the American 
spirit they will not have a large family. 
I believe fewer foreigners than Amer- 
icans are content to be childless, but they 
quickly accept the American idea of one 
or two, and think three or four a great 
plenty. Even the woman who was in the 
midst of contentedly having a large fam- 
ily in Europe will stop short once she 
gets to this country. She will, perhaps, 
have one or two after she lands, but by 
that time she will have learned the Amer. 
ican lesson and there will be nq more.” 

Dr. P. has practiced six years in Rus- 
sia, two years in a dispensary in New 
York, and several years in private prac- 
tice. Her patients in Russia were Jews 
in moderate circumstances, with a few 
rich. Her New York dispensary work 
was among the very poor of all nation- 
alities. At present her patients are Rus- 
sian Jews, with incomes from $10 to $30 
a week. She said: “ Jewish men still 
desire children, but some Jewish women 
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are as anxious to avoid them as Gen- 
tiles. They are, I believe, not quite so 
much opposed to children. Very few, 
tho some, want none. Many want only 
one, do not mind two, but object to more 
than three. Among the poorer I often 
find five or six and the mothers of such 
families seem satisfied.” 

“Did you find this tendency among 
your patients in Russia?” I asked. 

“Scarcely at all,” she replied. “A 
very few, among the wealthy, who had 
been to Paris, caught the idea. The rest 
never heard of such a thing. Yet women 
in the same class of life here restrict 
their family as a matter of course. Some 
of the same women who were having 
large families in Russia have come out 
here and quit at once. The mother of 
six said to me: ‘I wish I had come to 
America sooner ; I shouldn’t have had so 
many children.’ ” 

Dr. R. E., who has a mixed practice, 
partly American, partly foreign, intelli- 
gent people in moderate circumstances, 
said: “‘ As far as I can see the difference 
between foreign and native-born is that 
the Americans grow up to the idea and 
foreigners have to learn it. In the in- 
terval between landing and getting the 
notion they naturally are adding to the 
population. But once they become Amer- 
icanized, they are as opposed to indis- 
criminate reproduction as Americans. 
Intelligent foreigners adopt that idea 
sooner than ignorant ones.” 

The only physicians who gave me re- 
ports of unrestricted reproduction had 
patients among the unintelligent poor, or 
the really pauper class. A physician with 
a large practice among the very poor 
said: “ Only the tenement woman, who 
has no sense of responsibility, and no 
care for her children after they are here, 
has children without regard to numbers.” 

Dr. H. M. has been practicing for six 
years as a charity physician for a mission 
church on the East Side. She has under 
her care about two hundred families, the 
majority Germans, with a few Irish and 
English. All the families get occasional 
help; some almost live on charity. Dr. 
M. said: “ There is no ‘race suicide,’ 
numerically speaking, among these peo- 
ple. They are indifferent how many 
children they have. The most prolific 
couples on my list are a few Irish and 
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low English, who are almost entirely 
maintained by charity, yet continue to 
produce. I find that as the sense of re- 
sponsibility lessens, the family increases.” 

Three other physicians doing charity 
work gave similar experience. A doctor 
practicing for seven years in the Italian 
quarter said: “The Italians have not 
adopted American ideas to any extent. 
They herd in their tenements regardless 
of comfort, and seem content to live in a 
garret or cellar. I never knew one to 
ask for no family or fewer children. 
They have from twelve to sixteen chil- 
dren and some as many as twenty-two.” 

Another doctor with experience among 
the very poor said: “ My patients are 
largely foreign born and are distressingly 
prolific. Still those who begin to learn 
self respect and American ideas invaria- 
bly wish to restrict their families. Those 
who produce incessantly and without at- 
tempt at check are always a class that we 
would better have excluded from the 
country. They are the poorest possible 
material for making Americans.” 

So far I have spoken exclusively of 
women in relation to the checking of 
population, as they are the ones most in- 
timately and immediately concerned. 
But it does not appear that American 
men are more desirous than women of | 
large families or to any considerable ex- 
tent oppose the present tendency. 

Fewer men than women seem to be 
satisfied with no children, but few, if 
any, have any desire for a large family. 

Dr. D. S., who has been practicing for 
twenty years among a well-to-do class of 
people, said: “I believe the majority of 
men are pleased to have one child or two, 
providing their wives are willing, but 
they do not want many children any more 
than the wives. I never knew a man 
who would wish to have six or eight 
children to support. Some might take 
them without complaint if they came, 
but more would be very much discon- 
certed by every arrival over three or four. 
A great many men who would otherwise 
like to have children are willing to go 
without to please their wives.” 

Dr. P., quoted before, said: “ Among 
Jewish men the desire for children is still 
very strong, but I cannot say that I think 
it any indication of stronger natural in- 
stincts or real affection in men than 
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women. It is simply the result of a de- 
sire to have what other men have.” 

Dr. A., practicing among a class of 
rich women, living easy, luxurious lives 
and not wishing family, said: “I find 
that most men like a child or two but 
not more. Yet the American man of to- 
day has no horror of a childless life. He 
is not domestic and patriarchal like Eu- 
ropean men. Of course, the very rich 
want heirs, but the average man is sat- 
isfied with or without and would much 
prefer none at all to an old-fashioned 
eight or ten.” 

Dr. J. S., practicing eight years among 
people in comfortable circumstances, in- 
comes ranging from $1,500 to $4,000, 
said: “ Men, probably, on the whole, de- 
sire children more than women. Nat- 
urally, they would; they get all the pride 
and miss the pain. But in my experi- 
ence they are usually satisfied with two 
or three—often with one. Sometimes 
men welcome a large family and will 
seem pleased over every additional ar- 
rival, but they are the exceptions.” 

Dr. J., a specialist in gynecology, said: 
“T don’t think men are as much inter- 
ested in the question as women,—as, in- 
deed, they naturally could not be. I have 
to get my opinions of them through their 
wives, and the reports vary. Some men 
are eager for family, some indifferent and 
some utterly opposed. I have even had 
several cases of women who desired 
children, but whose husbands would not 
consent. I do not think there is any 
considerable sentiment in favor of large 
families among men. President Roose- 
velt would find himself in a minority even 
among his own sex.” 

The opposition to large families is not 
only individual but social. Not only do 
people object to large families for them- 
selves, they do not want others to have 
them. Americans disapprove of the 
large family as a social institution. They 
dislike to see it. and condemn its exist- 
ence. The producers of large families 
are considered rather in the light of 
social enemies than social benefactors. 

A physician who has practiced in New 
York for over twenty years among well- 
off Americans, as well as having done a 
great deal of clinic work, said: “ The 
large family is never anything but an un- 


intentional misfortune at the present. 
Nowadays the.mother of a large family 
feels humiliated. She is really an object 
of ridicule. People laugh at her at best, 
and blame her if she is poor. Society 
does not approve of many children. Un- 
less people have plenty of money we do 
not excuse them for having a large fam- 
ily. We know that only ample means 
will enable parents to do justice to many 
children.” Another doctor, who has 
practiced for six years among different 
classes of people, said: “I often have 
women say, ‘ Doctor, I can’t have an- 
other. I’m getting such a family I’m 
ashamed. 1 don’t like to be laughed at.’ ” 

In a woman’s club in New York, 
President Roosevelt’s opinions on “ race 
suicide ” were discussed and his attitude 
generally condemned. Of thirty-four 
present only two agreed with Mr. Roose- 
velt. The remaining thirty-two indorsed 
the statement of one of the members: 
“ There are thousands born that have no 
business to be born.” 

A review of the evidence gathered 
points to these conclusions: 

1. That the size of the American fam- 
ily has diminished. 

2. That the decline is greatest among 
the rich and educated, but also exists, to 
a marked extent, among the middle class 
and the intelligent poor. 

3. That only the most ignorant and 
irresponsible make no effort to limit the 
number of their children. 

4. That not only has the large family 
disappeared, but it is no longer desired. 

5. That the prevailing American ideal. 
among rich and poor, educated and un- 
educated, women and men, is two chil- 
dren. 

6. That childlessness is no longer con- 
sidered a disgrace or even a misfortune: 
but is frequently desired and voluntarily 
sought. 

7. That opposition to large families is 
so strong an American tendency that our 
immigrants are speedily influenced by 
it; even Jews, famous for ages for their 
love of familv. exhibiting its effects. 

8. That the large family is not only 
individually, but socially, disapproved : 
the parents of numerous children meet- 
ing public censure. 

New York City. 
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An Indian Arcadia in Alaska 


BY GEORGE T. B. DAVIS 


{The following article is the result of a trip made specially for the purpose of 
seeing at first hand the great work Mr. Duncan has done among the Alaskan Indians. 


—EDITor.] 


N the point of an island facing a 
O beautiful bay in the southern part 
of Alaska lies an Indian village 
which has a history stranger than an 
Arabian Night’s tale. The town is called 
Metlakahtla and is to-day a thriving 
red man’s city of 800 inhabitants, with 
handsome houses, wide 
sidewalks, numerous stores, 
a salmon factory and the 
largest church in Alaska. 
It is the most beautiful city 
of its size in Alaska, and 
has recently been called 
“the most peaceful, moral 
and industrious community 
in the entire United 
States.” Yet—it seems in- 
credible, but is a fact—less 
than fifty years ago these 
same Indians were fierce 
and cruel savages, famed as 
the most bloodthirsty tribes 
on the north Pacific coast. 
Chiefly through the 
agency of a single man, 
who, at the peril of his life, went among 
them forty-six years ago, have these 
tribes been transformed from heathen- 
ism to Christianity and 





were spent on the island as the guest of 
Mr. Duncan, the founder of the work, 
who is still hale and hearty at seventy-two 
years of age. I found a veritable island 
paradise, where the world with its mad 
rush is forgotten, and one lives as in a 
dream, seemingly transported back nine- 
teen hundred years into a Christian com- 
munity of the first century. The view of 
the broad bay and of the semicircular 
snow-capped mountains in the distance 
as seen from the village beach is probably 
unsurpassed by any scenery in Alaska, 
and it is amid this natural grandeur that 
the people live and thrive in peaceful, in- 
dustrious contentment. 

It was in 1853 that the idea of convert- 
ing and civilizing these red men origi- 
nated. At this time Captain Prevost, of 
the British Navy, was commander of the 
warship “ Virago,” which was one of a 
North Pacific fleet having its headquar- 
ters at Victoria, on Vancouver Island. 
One of the chief duties of the fleet was 
the policing of the Indian tribes scat- 
tered up and down the coast. On one oc- 
casion, while cruising in northern waters, 
the “Virago ” was beached at Fort Simp- 
son (the Port Simpson which figured 
prominently in the 





from savagery to civ- 
ilization. The story of 
the difficulties and 
dangers that beset this 
man’s pathway and of 
the gradual steps in 
the regeneration of the 
red men is far stranger 
than fiction, and it was 
to obtain it at first 
hand that I made a 
special journey of 
3,000 miles solely to 
see and study this un- 
precedented achieve- 

ment of an Indian U 








% Alaska decision) in or- 
der that some repairs 
might be made to the 
ship. In the near 
vicinity of Fort Simp- 
son— which was a 
heavily barricaded 
trading post—there re- 
sided nearly a dozen 
tribes of Tsimshean 
Indians, who kept the 
inhabitants of the 
Fort in constant fear 
of wholesale massacre. 
During the days spent 
among them Captain 
Prevost admired the. 
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community. 
Eleven days full 
of fascinating interest 





Mr. William Duncan, Standing at 
the Door of His Office 


fine physique of many 
of the warriors, but 
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was deeply stirred by their savage, 
heathen condition. The vices of the 
white men, added to the intertribal wars 
among themselves, were fast thinning 
their ranks. 

On his return to England a few years 
later Captain Prevost wrote an earnest 
appeal for the Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer, urging that a teacher be sent at 
once among these Tsimshean tribes. In 
response $2,500 was given to the Church 
Missionary Society, and a young man 
named William Duncan, was chosen for 
the perilous misison. Captain Prevost 
was just then returning to the North Pa- 
cific Coast of America in command of 
the warship “ Satellite,” and had offered 
the new missionary a free passage in his 
ship. On a seven days’ notice the young 
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from going farther north, declaring he 
would surely be- killed by the fierce In- 
dians about Fort Simpson, and urged 
him to work among the tribes around 
Victoria, where he would have ample 
protection. Mr. Duncan, however, de- 
clared he had been sent to Fort Simpson 
and there he would go, whether he lived 
or died after he arrived, while Captain 
Prevost said that if he was not allowed 
to go farther north he would carry him 
back to England when his ship returned. 
Their counsel finally prevailed over that 
of the famous Governor, and after wait- 
ing three months for a boat, Mr. Duncan 
reached Fort Simpson in October, 1857. 

His first glimpses of Indian nature 
were enough to dampen the ardor of any 
save the most heroic. On the second day 
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A Bird’s-eye View of Metlakahtla, Showing the Bay and the Mountains on Prince of Wales Island 


man prepared his outfit, bade farewell to 
his friends, and set out to risk his life 
among savage Indians on the other side 
of the globe. After a voyage lasting six 
months Victoria was reached. Here Sir 
James Douglas, the Governor of the 
Hudson Bay Company in this region, en- 
deavored to dissuade the young man 


after his arrival, as he was walking on 
the gallery of Fort Simpson, he saw a 
slave woman ordered down to the beach 
by a chief and there slain in cold blood. 
A few minutes later two bands of 
savages, each headed by a half-naked 
medicine man, approached the body from 
different directions and tore it in pieces 


























with their teeth, the whole being a part 
of the religious ceremonies of the tribes. 
Again, within a week after his arrival at 
the Fort, Mr. Duncan saw another typical 
example of Indian character. Several 
chiefs had been warmly discussing some 
subject, and Legiac, the head chief of the 
Tsimshean nation, had left the confer- 
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Much curiosity was aroused among the 
Indians concerning the mission of Mr. 
Duncan, and ere long the rumor spread 
that he had come from afar off*to bring 
them a message from God. One day an 
Indian came into the Fort to verify the 
rumor, and Mr. Duncan reports their 
conversation as follows: 
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A Partial View of the Town, Looking from the Chureh Tower 


ence in a bad temper. Wishing to give 
vent to his feelings, he presently saw a 
man from a distant tribe walking near 
the Fort, and raising his gun, shot him 
down. As the man did not expire at 
once, Legiac ordered two of his men to 
come up and fire twice into the body of 
the mortally wounded stranger. All this 
was witnessed from the Fort gallery, but 
the inmates dared not interfere. 

These instances give one a faint 
glimpse of the condition of things at Fort 
Simpson when Mr. Duncan first went 
among the Indians, but he was undaunted 
by such terrible sights. Of Legiac we 
will hear more as the story unfolds. 

For eight months Mr. Duncan toiled 
day and night learning the Tsimshean 
language, with the assistance of Clah, a 
native who had free access to the Fort. 





“ The Indian first asked: ‘What do 
you mean by 1858?’ 

“T had to tell him that 1858 repre- 
sented the number of years that we had 
had the Gospel of God in the world: 

“ He said: ‘ Why didn’t you tell us of 
this before? Why were not our fore- 
fathers told this?’ 

“T looked upon that as a poser. He 
said to me: ‘ Have you got the Word of 
God?’ 

“ That in the English language would 
be equivalent to saying: ‘Have you got 
a letter from God?’ 

“TI said: ‘ Yes, I have God’s letter.’ 
That would really be the idea that would 
reach the Indian. 

“He said: ‘I want to see it.’ I then 
got my Bible. Remember, this was my 
first introduction. I wanted them to un- 
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The Metlakahtla Village Band and the Girls’ Zobo Band 


derstand that I had not brought a mes- 
sage from the white man in England, or 
anywhere else, but a message from the 
King of Kings, the God of Heaven. 
They wanted to see that. The man came 
into the house and I showed him the 
Bible. He put his finger very cautiously 
upon it and said: ‘Is that the Word?’ 

“* Ves,’ I said, ‘ it is.’ 

“He said: ‘ Has He sent it to us?’ 

“T said: ‘ He has, just as much as He 
has to me.’ 

“* Are you going to tell the Indians 
that?’ 

“T said: ‘I am.’ 

“ He said: ‘ Good, very good.’ ” 

Having mastered the language, Mr. 
Duncan prepared a formal address - in 
Tsimshean, stating the object of his mis- 
sion to the Indians. He then gave notice 
to the people to gather at the houses of 
their chiefs, and on the same day the ad- 
dress was delivered in nine different 
places to over 1,000 persons. Legiac, 


the head chief, was so impressed bv what 
he heard that he at once offered Mr. Dun- 
can the use of his large house as a school 
room. His offer was gladly accepted, 
and a school numbering about 40 children 
and adults was carried on until Legiac 


went off on a hunting expedition. By 
that time the school had proved such a 
success that a special building was 
erected with the willing assistance of the 
natives. 

When, however, the season for the 
ceremonies of the medicine men came 
around, Legiac—himself a leader in the 
performances—conferred with the other 
participants and sent word to Mr. Dun- 
can that his school must close for the 
thirty days during which the ceremonies 
would continue. Mr. Duncan considered 
the matter and returned answer that he 
could not accede to the request. The 
leaders again held a conference and final- 
ly sent a message saying they would be 
satisfied if the school was closed two 
weeks; if, however, this was not done, 
serious consequences would follow. Mr. 
Duncan knew full well that it might mean 
death for him to refuse, but he returned 
answer that the school would not close 
a single hour. 

A few days later, as he was about to 
open the afternoon session, a series of 
savage whoops were heard, and a num- 
ber of hideously-painted medicine men 
sprang into the building, yelling and 
brandishing their weapons. The children 
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fled precipitately, leaving Mr. Duncan to 
face the intruders. At first they en- 
deavored to frighten him with threaten- 
ing words and wild gesticulations, but 
Mr. Duncan stood calmly and replied to 
them without yielding an inch. Seeing 
this, one of the Indians whispered into 
Legiac’s ear that he was afraid to kill the 
missionary. Legiac was partly intoxi- 
cated and thereupon he grew more vio- 
lent and drew nearer to Mr. Duncan with 
a knife concealed in his hand. As he 
stepped forward and raised his arm to 
strike he suddenly paused and let it fall 
to his side, while he drew backward and 
became less violent.. What had caused the 
change? As Legiac had moved toward 
Mr. Duncan he had caught sight of some 
one standing on guard directly behind 
him with a revolver beneath his blanket. 
It was Clah, the Indian interpreter, who 
had entered the building unnoticed dur- 
ing the long harangue, and had taken his 
position behind the missionary, ready to 
shoot the person, be he brave or chief, 
that attempted the life of his pale-faced 
friend. After a little more talk the medi- 
cine men withdrew, leaving Mr. Duncan 
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master of the situation, and thankful to 
his Creator for a truly miraculous escape. 

After five years of unremitting toil Mr. 
Duncan succeeded in winning a consider- 
able number of converts, but was con- 
stantly hampered in his work by the evil 
influences of the neighborhood. The 
vices of the white men and the deviltry 
of the red men faced the converts wher- 
ever they went and kept them from mak- 
ing rapid progress. In view of these con- 
ditions there grew in Mr. Duncan's mind 
the plan of establishing a model Christian 
city, where the influences would be good 
instead of evil. Seventeen miles from the 
Fort was the island of Metlakahtla, the 
site of an old Indian village, which of- 
fered an ideal location for such a city. 
The converts entered enthusiastically into 
the plan, and Mr. Duncan decided to exe- 
cute it as soon as possible. He drew up 
and circulated among the Indians fifteen 
rules which every one who wished to live 
in the Christian city was compelled to 
sign. They were as follows: 

1, To give up their “ Ahlied” of Indian 
deviltry; 2, to cease calling in “ Shamans,” 
or medicine men, when sick; 3, to cease 
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Kitlan Tribe: A Group Showing Some of Mr. Duncan’s Barly Converts 
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gambling; 4, to cease giving away their prop- 
erty for display; 5, to cease painting their 
faces; 6, to cease indulging in intoxicating 
drinks; 7, to rest on the Sabbath; 8, to attend 
réligious instruction; 9, to send their children 
to school; 10, to be cleanly; 11, to be indus- 
trious; 12, to be peaceful; 13, to be liberal and 
honest in trade; 14, to build neat houses; 15, 
to pay the village tax. 


One afternoon several months later six 
canoes, containing forty Indian pilgrims, 
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joined by nearly 300 other Tsimsheans, 
including two chiefs, making a strong 
colony, which soon increased to above 
500 members. 

The village prospered beyond Mr. 
Duncan’s fondest dreams. A salmon can- 
nery was erected, where he taught the 
people the art of canning fish in white 
man’s fashion; a water-power sawmill 
was built, altho one incredulous Indian 
declared that when he beheld water saw 
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Group of Indian Girls in the Boarding School at Metlakahtla, with Their Teachers 


set forth from Fort Simpson for their new 
island home. It was a picturesque scene 
worthy the brush of a painter to behold 
these Indians, who had for centuries led 
wild, savage lives, now giving up home 
and friends for the sake of a quiet, civilized 
condition of existence. It had been rain- 
ing during the day, but as the canoes left 
the shore a rainbow shone forth, giving 
fresh hope and encouragement to the 
missionary and his band of pilgrims. Go- 
ing a few miles down the coast they drew 
up on the shore and held an evening 
service of prayer and praise, after which 
they encamped for the night. The next 
day the island of Metlakahtla was 


reached, and they entered heartily into 
the task of building their homes and set- 
ting up a temporary school and church 
building. Within three weeks they were 





wood he would be ready to die; a co-op- 
erative steamer was purchased, and a co- 
operative store opened. Still in search of 
new industries for the Indians, Mr. Dun- 
can visited England and learned spin- 
ning, weaving and rope-making, which 
were taught the natives on his return. 
As the years passed commodious mission 
buildings were erected, as well as a large 
church costing $12,000. The village be- 
came the wonder of all Alaska, and In- 
dians came hundreds of miles to see the 
red men who lived like pale faces. * 

Nor was the spiritual development of 
the community less remarkable than the 
material. During the year snowing the 
removal to Metlakahtla a Bishop of the 
Church of England visited the island and 
baptized nearly three-score adults, in ad- 
dition to a number of children. Legiac 
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himself, head chief, multi-murderer, and 
attempted assassin of Mr. Duncan, had 
joined the colony and was among the 
number who came forward for baptism. 
When asked for his religious experience, 
he said: 


“We must put away all our evil ways. I 
want to take hold of God. I believe in God, 
the Father, who made all things, and in Jesus 
Christ. I constantly cry for my sins when I 
remember them. I believe the good. will sit 
near to God after death. I am anxious to 
walk in God’s ways all my life. If I turn back 
it will be more bitter for me than before. I 
pray God to wipe out my sins; strengthen me 
to do right; pity me. My prayers are from 
my heart. I think sometimes God does not 
hear me, because I do not give up all my sins. 
My sins are too heavy. I think we have not 
strength of ourselves.” 


Thrak-sha-kawn, formerly a sorcerer 
and medicine man, gave the following 
testimony : 

“T wish to give up all my wicked ways. 
Have been a medicine man and know the lies 
of heathenism. I believe in the Great Farther, 
who made us; in Jesus, who died on the cross 
that God would pity us. I want the spirit of 
God to touch my heart. We must all stand 
before God. God will measure our ways. No 
one to be his master but God. I will not keep 
my eyes on the ground any more, but will look 
up to God all my life.” 


For years Legiac stood fast in the faith 


at heroic sacrifice of power and posses- 
sions, altho great 


were pulling him away. His words were 


full of simple eloquence and his friends, 


wept at his decision. As he silently en- 
tered his canoe and departed, they knelt 
on the beach and prayed that he might re- 
turn. The whole scene was most impress- 
ive and one that it is impossible to imag- 
ine under any other circumstances. After 
paddling a few miles down the coast Le- 
giac went ashore for the night. Wrap- 
ping himself in his blanket, he lay down 
and thought to fall asleep. But no sleep 
came to the chieftain that night. Like 
Jacob of old he wrestled all night long 
with unseen powers, and afterward de- 
clared he would rather suffer many deaths 
than pass through another such night. 
With the dawn came victory. He silently 
rolled up his blankets, turned his canoe 
about, and went back to Metlakahtla. He 
was welcomed with tears of joy, and 
throughout the rest of his life remained 
an earnest and loyal Christian. He was 
especially devoted to Mr. Duncan and de- 
lighted to assist him in his evangelistic 
work. Up and down the coast he was 
known as “ Mr. Duncan’s Grand Vizier.” 
His death in 1869 was pathetic yet beau- 
tiful. ; 

He had been on a fishing expedi- 
tion up the Noss River, and, returning, 
had reached Fort Simpson, when he was 

stricken with a 





inducements were (/, 
held out to him to 
return to the chief- 
tainship of the 
tribes remaining 
at Fort Simpson. 
On one occasion 
the inducements 
offered him to re- 
turn to the old life 
became so strong 
that Legiac de- 
clared he _ could ey 










| = deadly form of the 
grippe, which was 
then raging among 
the Indians. From 
his sick bed he dis- 
patched a messen- 
ger to Mr, Duncan 
bearing the follow- 
ing letter: 


“Dear Sir.—I want 
to see you. I always 
remember you in my 
‘,7 mind. I shall be 








resist no longer. 
Gathering his 
friends about him 
on the beach, he bade them a tearful 
and most dramatic farewell, saying that 
notwithstanding he knew he was doing 
wrong, he was entirely unable to help 
it, as forces stronger than his own will 


A Typical Indian School-girl 


very sorry if I shall 
not see you before I 
go away, because you 
showed me the ladder that reaches to Heaven, 
and I am on that ladder now. I have nothing 
to trouble me. I only want to see you.” 

In rapid succession second and third 
messages followed, but the grippe was 
also raging at Metlakahtla, and it was im- 
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possible for Mr. Duncan to leave his score 
of patients. A few days later a fourth 
messenger arrived bearing the news of 
Legaic’s death and the following letter, 
which was unfinished: 

“My Dear Sir.—This is my last letter, to 
say Iam very happy. I am going to rest from 
trouble, trial and temptation. I do not feel 
afraid to meet my God. In my painful body 
I always remember the word of the Lord 
Jesus——” 


Here the letter ended abruptly, and 
there was also finished the life of a mod- 
ern Saul, who became the apostle Paul 
of the Tsimshean nation. 

After twenty-five years of successful 
work at Metlakahtla, during which the 
island had become famous in both the 
New World and 
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a new home under the fostering care of 
the United States. In 1886 Mr. Duncan 
went to Washington to obtain permission 
to settle on an island in Alaska which the 
Indians had reported as suitable for a 
new colony. His request was warmly 
seconded by Henry Ward Beecher and 
other public-spirited men, and he was 
given permission to locate on Annette 
Island, or New Metlakahtla, about one 
hundred miles north of the old site. 

In 1887 the exodus occurred, at great 
personal sacrifice, but with much joy at 
the thought of spiritual freedom and of 
becoming citizens of a free republic. The 
island was then a wilderness, but under 
the willing and skilled hands of the In- 
dians a new city sprang up as if by 

magic, and it is 





the Old, and Mr. 
Duncan had _be- 
come almost idol- 
ized by the settle- 
ment of nearly 
1,000 people, a dis- 
agreement arose 
concerning the 
methods of con- 
ducting the mis- 
sion. The Church 
of England Mis- 








to-day far more 
beautiful than was 
the old one. 

The intellectual 
and social condi- 
tion of the Metla- 
kahtla Indians to- 
day is a continual 
surprise to the 
visitor. They are 
mentally far su- 
perior to the red 








sionary Society in- 
$isted upon its 
elaborate ritual be- 
ing introduced 
into the Indian services, and upon the 
use of fermented, instead of unfermented, 
wine at the communion table. Mr. Dun- 
can believed the ceremonies would work 
havoc with the simple faith of the In- 
dians, reminding them too strongly of 
their cast-off heathen rites; hence he re- 
fused to sanction the proposed changes. 
He also declined to break the laws of 
Canada, which made it a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for an Indian to 
touch wine or liquor. 

Finding the society determined to 
carry out the new policy, Mr. Duncan 
resigned. He returned, however, at the 
earnest request of the Indians, and 
formed a native independent church, be- 
ing followed by all but a small minority 
of the Metlakahtlans. The Church of 
England laying claim to some of the most 
valuable land in the village, it was de- 
cided to once more remove, and to seek 





The Church Building at New Metlakahtla, Erected 
Entirely by the Indians 


men of the plains. 
They are clear 
reasoners, fluent 
talkers and won- 
derfully adept in mastering new arts 
and industries. Their energy seems 
inexhaustible, being doubtless the re- 
sult of centuries of life in the open 
air. Many of those I met at Met- 
lakahtla do double work and thiik noth- 
ing of it. After working all day at the 
cannery or sawmill they go home, eat a 
hasty supper, and then toil cheerfully for 
several hours over some private enter- 
prise. For example, the blacksmith at 
the cannery, who by day harhmers out 
iron bolts and bars, spends his evenings 
and early mornings engraving and mold- 
ing silver spoons. The village photog- 


rapher—who also leads the Metlakahtla 
Band and plays the pipe-organ in the 
church—does not disdain to work at the 
cannery during the day, while he develops 
plates for tourists by lamp-light. There 
are eight Indian stores in the village, but 
during my visit they were closed all day, 
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while’ the owners were earning good 
wages, and open only in the evening. 
The Metlakahtla Brass Band is far and 
away the best in Alaska, and boasts that 
under its different leaders it has taught 
ten other native bands. 

The social life of the people I found to 
be less stolid and more emotional than 
expected. I saw considerable of the nine 
Indian girls who attended the boarding 
school supported by Mr. Duncan, and 


they certainly appeared to be as jolly and ~ 


outspoken among themselves as an equal 
number of American girls would have 
been; while I was constantly delighted 
and astonished at the beauty and bright- 
ness and vivacity of the grandchildren of 
the original converts. 

The city is governed by a native coun- 
cil, which is elected yearly, Mr. Duncan 
being the unofficial but virtual head. 

The extent and variety of Mr. Dun- 
can’s activity at 72 years of age, and in 
view of all he has endured during the 
course of his 46 years of arduous labor, is 
remarkable. He still preaches twice each 
Sunday, besides being superintendent of 





the intermediate and junior departments 
of the Sunday school. On Wednesday 
evening he leads the mid-week prayer- 
meeting, and as the spiritual overseer of 
the people visits the sick, buries the dead, 
and settles all differences and difficulties. 
In addition to all this he is the active 
manager of the salmon cannery, the saw- 
mill and the chief village store; the sole 
judge of the people, and the mayor of 
the city. 

When the investigating committee of 
United States Senators visited Alaska 
last summer they made a special trip to 
Metlakahtla, both to see what is doubtless 
the most remarkable Indian city in the 
world and to obtain Mr. Duncan’s views 
on Alaskan conditions and needs. 

Mr. Duncan believes mission work all 
over the world should be carried on ac- 
cording to the model Christian village 
plan. He declares the plan of separation 
is the divine one, as was shown in God’s 
calling Abraham from Ur of the Chal- 
dees and the Children of Israel from 
Egypt to Palestine. 


Cuicaco. Ix. 





The Month’s Drama 


Forbes Robertson’s “ Hamlet” is eas- 
ily the foremost dramatic production 
brought out in New York this winter. 
It is, indeed, the greatest “‘ Hamlet ” seen 
in this country since the earlier days of 
Edwin Booth. Booth’s “ Hamlet” was 
always fine, but in his later years stage 
mannerisms grew upon him and detracted 
from the matchless grace and genius of 
the “ Hamlet” of his youth. But since 
his time none of those who have at- 
tempted this great part in New York has 
approached Robertson. His appreciation 
of the character is subtle and intellectual ; 
his acting nobly natural and simple, never 
prosaic or commonplace. It is impossible 
to praise too highly the beautiful natural- 


ness of his method. It is the “ Hamlet” 
of Shakespeare, and it is the “ Hamlet ” 
of this time and of all time. ‘“‘ Hamlet,” 
as Robertson shows him, is a man any 
one may have known. Such natures, too 
intellectual, too emotional and too noble 
for this coarse world, pensive with the 
mystery of life and death, live in all ages, 
and Robertson comprehends them well. 
The fine intelligence with which the great 
soliloquies—those supreme tests of an 
actor—are given, and the splendid fire 
and passion of the scenes where the 
movement of the play is swift, like those, 
for instance, when the Ghost appears, en- 
title Robertson to very high rank as an 
actor. Mrs. Robertson played the part 
of “ Ophelia ” with grace and feeling, the 
entire company gave a good support, and 
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all the accessories of the play were char- 
acterized by taste and refinement. The 
American public may well be deeply 
grateful.for so admirable a production of 
the greatest play ever written. 

Shakespeare, indeed, has had unusual 
honors paid him at the New York thea- 
ters this winter. 
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disband. It was, perhaps, unwise to be- 
gin with “ Rosmersholm,” which, tho not 
so familiar as some of Ibsen’s plays, is 
the most morbid and inherently disagree- 
able of them all. It was artistically and 
creditably played, and as a whole was 
very impressive, probably too much so, 

for the average 





“Much Ado About 
Nothing” was pro- 
duced by the Cen- 
tury Players, and 
“ As You Like It” 
by the company of 
Miss Matthison 
and Mr. Greet; so 
that three of 
Shakespeare’s & 5° 
greatest plays were pe 
running at one ' 
time in this city— 
an event which 
had not happened 
for a long while 


before. “Much 
Ado About Noth- 
ing” was admi- 


rably played by the 
Century ‘Players. 
The “ Beatrice ” of 
Miss Jessie Mill- 
ward, like all the 
work of that fin- 
ished actress, was 
capital, and _ the 
company, as a 
whole, was of a 
high grade of ex- 








playgoer has 
troubles enough of 
his own and pre- 
fers to read of 
suicides in the pa- 
pers rather than to 
hear of them from 
the stage. Suder- 
mann’s “ Battle of 
Butterflies,” which 
was to have been 
given next, would 
have been more in- 
teresting to the 
public. 

Henry “Miller is 
a good actor. The 
play of “Man 
Proposes,” in 
which he has re- 
cently appeared, is 


somewhat ama- 
teurish, but is 
upon the whole 


worth seeing. 

It must be a 
very jaded play- 
goer who could 
not enjoy “ Cousin 
Kate ” at the Hud- 
son. Ethel Barry- 





a, 





cellence.. Miss 
e , 
M at th Ss os: s Forbes Robertson as “ Hamlet.” 
Rosalind” was 


intelligent, fresh 
and interesting, and the lovely old play 
was, in all respects, well produced. 

Miss Matthison’s company followed 
“As You Like It” with a fine produc- 
tion of Goldsmith’s “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” This company has done excellent 
work this winter producing great plays 
and acting them well. 

One of the objects of the establishment 
of the stock company of the Century 
Players was to produce, in addition to 
Shakespeare, some of the best plays of 
modern European dramatists. This at- 


tempt to elevate the drama was financially 
a failure, and the company was forced to 





more enthralls us 
as she puts before 
us the archetypal 
woman, “ full of whispers and of shad- 
ows.” To realize that Ethel Barrymore 
is the play one need only to imagine her 
role being taken by somebody else. 
ed 


The Ajax of Sophocles in New 
York 


Seldom has a play of repute been pro- 
duced in New York under more interest- 
ing and more unique circumstances than 
the “ Ajax” of Sophocles, under the di- 
rection of Miss Mabel Hay Barrows. 
The play has never been given in any 
college in this country, and was brought 














out for the “first time” by Miss Bar- 
rows at Hull House, Chicago, in Decem- 
ber last. It was given in New York, as in 
Chicago, simply as a phase of the educa- 
tional work of the social settlements. 
The thirty-one actors were all native 
Greeks with the exception of Miss Bar- 
rows, who took the part of “ Tecmessa,” 
and one other member of the cast, an 
Italian by birth but who had lived twenty 
years in Athens. Not one of the actors 
was a professional. All were drawn from 
the varied walks of life of the New 
York Greeks. The play was not given in 
a theater, but in Clinton Hall, the new 
Social Hall of the settlement workers on 
Clinton Street, on the East Side, in the 
very heart of the new Jerusalem of New 
York. The undertaking involved im- 
mense labor, but was supported by a com- 
mittee of eighty, representing the highest 
intellectual and social life of New York. 

The “ Ajax” is a drama of immense 
power and worthy of the greatest efforts 
of the greatest actors. The remarkable 
thing about the four performances on the 
East Side was that the principal parts 
were taken with a dramatic power and 
reserve and the choral parts with a seri- 
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ousness and unity which commanded the 
respect and commendation of distin- 
guished critics, while fidelity to Greek 
tradition satisfied the exacting arche- 
ologist, except on disputed points of 
minor importance. To the hearer who 
had never read or even heard of Sopho- 
cles the representation was one of beauty 
and dignity. The music, set to old Greek 
modes by Willys Peck Kent and rendered 
by four clarinets, the chorus singing in 
unison, was fitted to the rhythm and the 
spirit of the lines. 

One who reads the “ Ajax” inevitably 
feels the pathos which Sophocles has put 
into the character of “ Tecmessa,” the 
wife of “ Ajax.” In Chicago Miss Bar- 
rows strictly followed the tradition of the 
Greek stage in excluding women from 
the cast, and assigned this part to a young 
man, ‘The result was to show what the 
Greeks subsequently found out, that to do 
this is to sacrifice the literary delineation 
of the author to a mere stage archaism. In 
New York Miss Barrows took the part of 
“Teemessa” herself, giving a more 
faithful reflection of the character drawn 
by Sophocles, which loses inevitably: in 
anything but a purely feminine rendering. 
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Ajax of Sophocles.—The Meeting of Odysseus and Teukros (with bow), after permission was granted by 
Agamemnon for the burial of Ajax with sacred rites. The wife and son of Ajax appear at the im- 


mediate right of Odysseus. Fluters on the left and chorus on the right of illustration 
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Society of American Artists’ 
Exhibition 

No annual exhibition in New York 
gives us all the best work of the year, 
but the Society does show the highest 
average and reveals to us certain phases 
of the mind of the American painter that 
is cause for some thankfulness. At least 
we can learn that the American painter 
is free from the literary bias and the slav- 
ery of French classicism, even when his 
work has been founded upon it. In tone 
he is generally 


Road to Bethany” is one of the most 
satisfactory canvases in its sincerity and 


* the most deeply religious in sentiment 


seen in a long time. It has the breadth 
and the intensity which most American 
pictures lack. The “ Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den” makes less appeal but is a fine 
thing. 

Of the landscape painters, who are of 
another school, Ochtman won the Webb 
prize with “The Autumn Sunrise,” a 
picture less of a success than, in his way, 
he often produces. For the faithfully 
studied aspect of a 





successful, whether oC ° oe 
he handles color in ne. 
a high or a low ne a 
key. é‘ 
He is more 
often interested in 
the figure as a por- 
trait problem than 
as a pictorial mo- 
tive, and his occa- i 
sional attempts to 
combine the two 
ideas are very 
often lamentable. a 
Landscapes, again, & 
are more often rec- 
ords of a realistic- 
ally seen place un- 
der some effect of 
light generally 
well understood 
than visions of a 
beauty of which , 
nature might be | 
considered only 
the vehicle—there \S 








very American 
landscape Carl- 
sen’s “ Connecticut 
Hilltop ” is a bet- 
ter picture. Big 
yellow maples 
have not before 
been so convinc- 
ingly character- 
ized, but the dis- 
tance lacks move- 
ment, altho its 
simplicity of color 
is better in the way 
it fails than a more 
involved scheme 
might allow. There 
is a landscape in 
the south .gallery, 
“Tree and Rock,” 
by Edwin Adam 
Kramer, that sug- 
gests possibilities 
for its painter’s 
future, tho it is 
weak in all re- 








are few romanti- 
cists among the 
Society’s exhibit- 
ors. For that reason the one or 
two who were admitted gain a cer- 
tain value. To such a class belong 
two pictures, hung foolishly in the 
little west gallery—the “ Parapet on the 
Brook,” by Lewis Cohen, which is one of 
the few landscapes that is something be- 
sides a faithful study, and “ The Sea and 
the. Rock,” by Benjamin Eggleston, 
which is a stirring picture as well as a 
good one. In this gallery also are two 
pictures by H. O. Tanner, the negro 
painter, which are almost the only his- 
torical pictures at the exhibition, and 
among the best. “The Christ on the 


“ Ajax” and “ Tecmessa ” 


spects except in 
conviction. Law- 
son’s “ Spring ” is 
not so good as are some of his pictures. 
It is not a good landscape year. There 
are no conspicuously good marjnes. 
With only four or five nudes in the 
show, it means much that there are two 
such very good ones as “The Green 
Cushion,” by Cox—a little masterpiece of 
flesh painting—and the“ Byblis,” by Louis 
Loeb, an individual picture of great 
beauty of color and arrangement. 
Portraits are very numerous and most 
of them are as bad as usual, but the pres- 
ence of the great Sargent, “ The Three 
Misses Hunter,” seen in Philadelphia, is 
an event. Distinctly a noble picture is 


















Mr. Brush’s group of five children and 
their mother, seen before, but altered in 
some ways since. Not as successful as 
his less complicated earlier compositions, 
it is still a splendidly sincere and moving 
picture. Macmonnies’s round Madonna 
group is strangely pretty tho weak for him. 
Interpretative of the very essence of the 
sweetness of a child’s personality is Janet 
Wheeler’s portrait of Jane Gordon Coxe. 
This painter has a warm color quality 
that adds to the emotional value of her 
work. Hopkinson’s portrait of Mr. Cas- 
well and his little son is frankly good, 
even to the dog. Tho hard in some ways, 
it has only to be compared with such can- 
‘vases as Thorne’s portrait of the Gould 
children with their dog, and Butler’s por- 
trait of his wife and son, to shine con- 
spicuously as an honestly seen work. The 
best thing yet shown by Henri—the por- 
trait of the young woman in black—is, 
next to the Sargent, the most interesting 
event of the exhibition in the list of por- 
traits. Portraits by Glackens, Ellen Em- 
met, Jean McLean, Matilda Brown, 
Montague Flagg, Johansen, of Chicago; 
Sloan, Chase, Miller and Jongers are of 
varying degrees of merit. 

The prize figure picture by Curran is 
in his usual style. Very beautiful in color 
and sentiment are some pictures of East 
Side life by Jerome Myers—deeply felt 
impressions rendered with a fine eye for 
effective mass in tone. 

The Julia A. Shaw prize goes this year 
to an unusually fine one of Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh’s bronze groups, called “ En- 


throned ””—a mother whose children 
nestle lovingly close—very broadly 
handled in spite of its small size. 


& 


“Ten American Painters” 


The work of one little band of artists 
not represented at the Society was shown 
at Durand-Ruel’s during March, and 
they carried their sensitiveness to sur- 
roundings to the point of changing the 
color scheme of the gallery itself from 
its usual insistent reds. Dull brownish 
pink velvet covered the fauteuils in the 
middle of the room, and the removal of 
the floor covering, altho queer little pat- 
terns in the marquetry obtruded, ban- 
ished the hot reflections that always af- 
fected high-keyed work shown there. 
Seen in good color conditions thus, the 
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paintings of these seceders from the 
society seemed sane and honest. 
Such a piece of delicate painting as 
“ The Rose Colored Bodice,” by J. Al- 
den Weir, is not paralleled in the exhi- 
bition in Fifty-seventh Street. The rose 
that suggested the name is not the deep 
pink one associated usually with the 
word, but the delicately tinted creamy 
one verging only upon pink. It was a 
poetic color thought that was expressed, 
not merely a literal view or a joy in tech- 
nic. Benson is_ steadily improving. 
His “ Woman in Black Hat ” was a little 
too many-colored, but his whites were 
beautiful. Tarbell also was better this 
year in his heads. His orchard group 
had a raw literalness that hurt apprecia- 
tion of its truth of values. Reid showed 
a predilection for a set of rather cold 
purples, but was not really well repre- 
sented in this exhibition. Decamp’s por- 
trait of Mr. Baker was good, solid work. 
In his “ Blue Locket ” a very ugly fore- 
arm and hand insisted upon making more 
impression than the good quality of the 
picture as a whole. Hassam’s usual man- 
nerisms were present in his numerous 
landscapes, but the “ Moonrise at Sun- 
set” was beautiful, even tho the stiff- 
backed nude in the picture might only be 
called quaint. . Metcalf’s work had the 
least individuality, Dewing’s perhaps the 
most. He had here only the lid of the 
White House piano upon the decoration 
of which he has long been at work, but 
he has understood perfectly his problem 
of painting a delicate dream for a gold 
setting, and the play through the colors 
in their tenderly sounded scale was ex- 
quisite. The dead poet-painter, Twacht- 
man, was recalled by the presence of one 
of his “ waterfalls.” Only Simmons of 
the original “ Ten” was unrepresented. 


Ss 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition 


The Guild of Arts and Crafts of New 
York held its fourth annual exhibition 
and sale at the Guild House, No. 109 East 
Twenty-third Street, from March 22d to 
March 26th, inclusive. The exhibition 
was especially excellent in American 
keramics, the products of the leading pot- 
tery establishments and some very clever 
amateurs. In addition there was an ex- 
cellent number of examples of various 
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other handicrafts—viz., basketry, book- 
bindings, batiks, bead work, embroid- 
eries, enamels, furniture, bronze and 
other metal work, porcelains, stencils, 
textiles, wrought leathers, wood carv- 
ings, etc. The exhibition was one in 


‘ which the popularity of the arts and 


crafts movement as well as its persist- 
ency was illustrated. Typical examples 
were shown of the Dedham Pottery, with 
its characteristic crackle, the Van Briggle 
ware, Moravian, Merimac, Newcombe, 
Grueby, Losanti, Poillon and Volkman 
wares. New potteries by Miss Mason, 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Fry were interesting 
features of the showing. A number of 
small pottery objects made at the State 
School of Clay Working and Ceramics at 
Alfred, N. Y., were publicly exhibited for 
the first time. 

The Guild of Arts and Crafts is an as- 
sociation of craftsmen co-operating to 
maintain a standard which shall be ex- 
pressed in the union of the art of design 
with the art of production. To this end 
it has established workshops and sales- 
rooms in a guild house in order that the 
educational and professional aims may 
be harmoniously developed. 


2 
Strauss’s “Domestic Symphony’ 


At the final concert of the “ Strauss 
Festival,” given in Carnegie Hall on 
Monday evening, March a2ist, the cul- 
minating point of Dr. Richard Strauss’s 
visit to America was reached with the 
first performance anywhere of his latest 
orchestral composition—the “ Sinfonia 
Domestica,” which in the world of music 
had been a subject for speculation for a 
year past. Without going into the tech- 
nicalities of its structural or thematic 
analysis it may be said at once that this 
work is as daringly original and as re- 
markable in its musical ideas and their 
exposition as anything that preceded it 
from the pen of this remarkable 
musician. In it, in some respects, in- 
deed, the composer has advanced beyond 
anything attained to in his other works. 
Indeed, one shudders to think what any 
further advance could be beyond this 
sort of thing. It shows a profounder 


musicianship, a larger command over the 
resources of orchestral writing than any- 
thing Straus has yet done. 


The full title of the piece as Dr. 
Strauss wishes it to stand, is “ Sinfonia 
Domestica, Dedicated to My Dear Wife 
and Our Boy, Opus 53.” It bears also 
the descriptive sub-title, “In one move- 
ment and three subdivisions: (a) Intro- 
duction and Scherzo; (b) Adagio; (c) 
Double Fugue and Finale.” Its com- 
poser has gone far afield from the or- 
thodox symphonic form and produced in 
reality another gigantic “ tone-poem ” of 
the order of his owninvention, “ Purelyas 
music ” it is big and noble and beautiful. 
There are dissonances in it, to be sure. 
There are some crashing discords. But 
there is melody in it that often flows 
smoothly in a current of limpid beauty. 
It is “psychological” or “ dramatic” 
melody, not the melody of the dance 
or the march. Its themes are in- 
teresting and pleasing to the cul- 
tivated ear. They are wonderfully 
plastic, yielding under manipulation some 
amazing results. Much of the music 
is informed by a humorous intention, a 
cheery, mirthful spirit. It is sunny. 

There should be no quarrel with the 
title of this work. If Beethoven could 
write symphonies “ Heroic” and “ Pas- 
toral,” Mendelssohn a “ Reformation ” 
symphony, Goldmark a “ Rustic Wed- 
ding” symphony, Rubinstein an “Ocean” 
symphony, and Raff a series of sym- 
phonies named for the four seasons, why 
should not Richard Strauss write a 
“ Domestic ” symphony? And his treat- 
ment of it is in keeping with his theme. 
The score calls for an orchestra of 108 
players and use is made of such novel 
instruments as the oboe d’amore and the 
saxophone. The whole band is employed 
now and again to work, up a mighty and 
inspiriting climax. The critic who cried 
out against such a waste of tremendous 
orchestral resources and the composer’s 
transcendent technic that “If he had 
been writing of the Judgment Day he 
could not have done more,” must have 
been a poor, benighted bachelor, who 
could not appreciate the fact that happy 
domestic life is the grandest, noblest, 
lofetiest experience known to humanity, 
and is far worthier of poetic or musical 
delineation than the bloody butcheries of 
a Napoleon, however “heroic” such a 
figure may appear. 

The whole work is music of the high- 
est kind, created by a master musician. 














The Reformation 


THE second volume of the Cambridge 
Modern History * deals with the period 
of the Reformation in Europe. The 
limits of time are pretty strictly set to 
cover what we ordinarily call the Refor- 
mation proper, without including the 
preparations for reform that reach back 
into the two centuries preceding the six- 
teenth. These may be thought sufficiently 
treated in the first volume, but it is one 
of the natural consequences of the scheme 
of this whole great work that continuities 
of every kind have had to be sacrificed 
to its central idea of division of author- 
ship. The result is that this volume, like 
its predecessor, is a thing of shreds and 
patches. It contains nineteen chapters 
written by thirteen authors. Individu- 
ally these writers are men of good, some 
of them of first-rate, standing as historical 
students. The names of F. W. Maitland 
and James Gairdner are names to con- 
jure with, but one cannot help feeling 
that this is precisely the use that has 
been made of them here, to carry weight 
sufficient to counterbalance the lightness 
of many of their collaborators. The 
opening chapter is written by the late 
Prof. F. X. Kraus, of Munich, and deals 
with the papal situation on the eve of 
the Reformation. The Catholic author 
presents in plain, uncontroversial lan- 
guage the degraded condition of the 
papal office and the pressure for reform 
that was making itself felt in many quar- 
ters. Mr. Stanley Leathes follows with 
two chapters on the conflicts of Charles 
V and Francis I and their continuation 
down to the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis 
in 1559. The next five chapters treat of 
the German movement. That on Luther 
is by Principal Lindsay of the Glasgow 
College of the United Free Church of 
Scotland. It is a straightforward, rather 
conventional presentation, without spe- 
cial reference to the discussions as to 
Luther’s personal and mental character, 
but leaving a clear impression of him as 
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a sound mind, with a temperament open 
alike to the influences of enthusiasm 
and to the restraints of reason. The 
other four chapters, by Prof. A. F. Pol- 
lard of University College, London, 
trace the social and political develop- 
ment of the German Reform down to 
the Peace of Augsburg in 1555. Then 
follow four chapters dealing respectively 
with the Reformation in France, Switzer- 
land, Geneva and the Catholic South, 
inevitably in each case only the briefest 
sketch and therefore leaving but a slight 
impression. The editors have found it 
necessary to apologize for their very 
natural wish to give as much space as 
possible to ‘the English Reformation, but 
the reader is likely to find the four chap- 
ters on that subject among the most sat- 
isfactory of the volume. Dr. Gairdner 
deals with Henry VIII without personal 
animus, but with the intention of show- 
ing how the king’s policy reveals a the- 
ory of government that meant more for 
England’s development than any mere 
personal motives can account for. Pro- 
fessor Maitland combines with his treat- 
ment of the Anglican settlement under 
Elizabeth an account of the Scottish Ref- 
ormation, which brings out the vital con- 
nection of these two factors in the new 
religious life of the kingdom. The 
Counter-reformation in the Catholic 
Church is described by Mr. R. V. Lau- 
rence in one chapter, an amount of space 
quite inadequate for this most important 
conclusion to any full discussion of the 
Reformation. 

Criticism of a work such as this is 
necessarily limited mainly to its plan and 
scope. It is an experiment on a large 
scale in the field of co-operative histor- 
ical writing. It rests upon the assump- 
tion that the problem of satisfactorily 
treating such a subject as the Protestant 
Reformation in one large volume by one 
author is insoluble, and that, therefore, 
there is nothing for it but a division of 
labor. This assumption, however, is not 
yet proven, and will not be until indi- 
vidual writers of equal ability with the 
best of these contributors have tried their 
855 
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hands at the task. The real question is 
whether readers are going permanently 
to prefer a volume vouched for mainly 
by the reputation of editors and publish- 
ers to one that carries weight by the his- 
torical and literary character of one im- 
portant author. The appeal here is the 
journalistic one; the enterprise is one of 
editing rather than of writing, and judg- 
ment must be passed upon a multitude of 
“contributions” rather than upon a 
work of consistent literary and scholarly 
skill. We cannot believe that, as be- 
tween these two ideals of historical writ- 
ing, the reading world will be long in 
doubt. Probably these volumes will fill 
a certain interim demand, but with the 
revival of good historical composition 
that is sure to follow the present activity 
in collection and interpretation the im- 
portance of the individual historian is go- 
ing to reassert itself. Then we may look 
with confidence for a return to the inter- 
est in history that once gathered about 
the names of men who could really write 
it so as to command the attention of the 
best minds among their fellows. 

A word of approval ought to be given 
to the excellent and full bibliographies, 
which, we are inclined to think, will be 
found by scholars by far the most useful 
part of the volume. 


The Belles-Lettres Series. 


THESE volumes* are the first two issues 
of Messrs. D. C. Heath and Company’s 
new “ Belles-Lettres Series.” The idea 
of this undertaking is an excellent one— 
three hundred volumes containing the 
most important works of English liter- 
ature, uniformly printed and bound, and, 
as we may hope after examining these 
issues, uniformly edited, a representative 
collection at once cheap and presentable, 
readable and scholarly. The whole sub- 
ject is divided into six sections, as fol- 
lows: Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, 
English Drama, Literary, Criticism, and 
Critical Theory, with sections fifth and 
sixth yet to be announced. We must con- 
fess that the plan of representing Anglo- 
Saxon, and even Middle English, in a 


* JONSON’S EASTWARD HO AND THE ALCHEMIST. 
Edited by Feliz BE. Schelling. GoLpsMITH’s THE 
Goop-NATURED MAN AND SHE StToops TO CONQUER. 
Edited by Austin Dobson and G. P. Baker. The 





Belles-Lettres Series. Boston: D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany. Paper. 60 cents.. 


series of this kind seems somewhat un- 
practical, unless such volumes are in- 
tended partly as text-books, tho there 
may be more of a demand for a popular 
low priced edition of the literature of 
these periods than we are aware of. Each 
section is provided with a general over- 
seer, while the several issues have each 
its particular editor. The volumes be- 
fore us are of a handy size, very neatly 
bound, and well printed in a large, clear 
type. The page, however, strikes us as 
rather small, at least for drama. And 
as this is a reading edition and the notes 
are few and necessary, it would be a de- 
cided advantage to have them at the foot 
of the page, where one could get at them 
without being obliged to turn forward 
every few minutes. 

Of these. two samples, furthermore, 
the editing is with a few exceptions 
unusually satisfactory. The introduc- 
tions are not, to be sure, ideal pieces 
of criticism—in fact, a genuinely critical 
spirit is what they most lack; but 
where is that to be found nowadays? 
And in compensation they provide all 
necessary information in regard to the 
conditions under which the plays were 
produced, and afford in so far a point 
of view for appreciative reading. It 
may perhaps be doubted whether in 
the case of Jonson the partial return to 
the primitive text is an unmixed blessing, 
for since the capitalization and punctua- 
tion have been modernized we have 
neither one thing nor the other, and the 
sixteenth century spelling, whether of 
printers or authors, is not always a suf- 
ficient clue to the mysteries of linguistic 
growth. Occasionally, too, in their laud- 
able endeavor to avoid a superfluity of 
notes the editors have fallen into the op- 
posite fault. For instance, the only 
comment we can find on the allusion to 
Bayes in the epilogue of “She Stoops 
to Conquer ” is the following inthe glos- 
sary: “ Bayes, a character in Bucking- 
ham’s Rehearsal ; here used for ‘ poet ’ or 
‘dramatist.’” But surely it is not a 
matter of indifference to the general 
reader that the Bayes of the “Rehearsal” 
was Dryden, who was then the laureate 
and to whom the name stuck for the rest 
of his life. 

But these are small blemishes; and 
if we are to judge a whole by a 
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part, the series, as well by its accom- 
plishment as its design, deserves the sup- 
port of those for whom it was planned— 
those who are interested in “ literature 
for literature’s —_ 


Social Diseases and Marriage. Social Pro- 

oo By Prince S. A. Morrow, A.M., 

.D., Emeritus Professor of Genito-Uri- 

nary Diseases in the University and Belle- 

vue Hospital Medical College, New York; 

Surgeon to the City Hospital, etc. New 

York and Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & 
Co., 1904. 

At the end of his preface the author of 
this book says: “As regards the title 
chosen for this work, it may be said that 
the term social evil has been generally 
accepted and sanctioned by common 
usage, and it would seem appropriate that 
the ‘diseases which are peculiarly the 
appanage of this evil should be classed 
as social diseases.” Great advances have 
been made in the medical knowledge of 
the significance of these affections 
which are so serious for social and fam- 
ily life within the last twenty-five years. 
There has been need of an authoritative 
work to which those whose training did 
not give them this special modern knowl- 
edge could turn in order to find out the 
present attitude of the medical profes- 
sion toward affections at one time 
thought to be of no more than passing 
consequence. This authoritative refer- 
ence book is undoubtedly furnished by 
the present volume, which contains in 
language intelligible to the non-medical 
reader all that is now known of these 
diseases without exaggeration and yet 
without any prudish concealment of de- 
tails necessary to complete the true pic- 
ture. The question of race suicide and 
how much of it may be due to these 
latent evils in the social body is very thor- 
oughly discussed, and the possible reme- 
dies, legal and social, pointed out. There 
is much that is appalling in a work of 
this kind, since it shows how widespread 
are the physical evils inevitably connected 
with the social evil. Such information 
is often supposed not to be quite proper 
for those who are not especially inter- 
ested in medicine. The dangers, how- 
ever, are constantly present in large city 
life, and it is a matter of the merest com- 
mon sense that some knowledge of the 
means of avoidance and suppression 
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should be afforded. This is especially 
true for young men who, in these mod- 
ern days, with the universities unfortu- 
nately situated as a rule in large cities, 
are exposed not only to moral but to 
physical evils, of whose consequences 
they have no adequate notion and no pos- 
sible means of obtaining the necessary 
information that would help them so 
much in the severe moral trial they have 
to face. Dr. Morrow’s book will in this 
matter prove an undoubted source of 
ethical benefit of a very practical char- 
acter. 





& 


Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. By George 
A. Gordon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.30 net. 

It is impossible not to like Dr. Gordon’s 
book and to like Dr. Gordon for it. He 
plunges in medias res and will not allow 
theology to be concerned with small af- 
fairs. He values his heritage as a New 
England preacher, and feels that the tra- 
ditions of the Congregational ministry do 
not allow him to be a mere exhorter, but 
obligate him to have a consistent thought 
of the universe and to publish a system of 
reasoned belief for wide influence upon 
the Christian community. He is a loyal 
and devoted New Englander; he knows 
his Edwards and Taylor, and it is evi- 
dently his ambition to build on the 
foundation of the New England theology. 
Edwards and Ritschl figure in the index 
—an excellent addition to the book, by 
the way—in the proportion of ten to one, 
and it is the German who is spoken of 
with disparagement. Yet a_ broader, 
fairer man, one better informed, or one 
more truly appreciative of the significant 
in facts and in problems, it would be hard 
to find among preacher authors. Dr. 
Gordon does not mean by the title of his 
book that he has final statements of 
Christian truth to offer. His ultimate 
conceptions are ultimate in significance 
and importance; they are the “ greater 
aspects of faith, which stand apart from 
the mass of minor things,” “the 
vaster values of this life set in the life of 
God.” It is helpful to one’s courage to 
watch this attack on the last and largest 
realities, and to see a strong and lively 
optimism appear as the ultimate from his- 
tory, moral principle emerge as the great, 
true word from the universe, and the 
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vorld become our Father’s house. It is 
1 new point of view when Christ is pre- 
sented as the religious ultimate, tho the 
doctrine hence discerned is soundly 
orthodox, the “highest Christological 
tradition of the Church.” The least satis- 
factory part of these Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures, tho that on which the author lays 
great stress, is the argument for the Trin- 
ity in the final chapter. When we read 
of the “ essential social nature of God,” 
a “ God with a society in Himself,” and 
that “ God is an infinite man,” we must 
feel that Dr. Gordon has attempted what 
he declares is impossible,—“ a psychology 
of God, a definition of the mode of the 
divine being;” and grateful tho we are 
for stimulus and uplift from his worthy 
thought and his manly spirit, we turn 
with fellow-feeling to the opening 
stanzas of Whittier’s “Eternal Good- 
ness ”: 
“Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man.” 


& 


The Yoke: A Story of the Exodus. By Eliz- 
abeth Miller. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., $1.50. 


The days when Lowell wrote: 
“He ought to let Scripture alone; ’tis self- 


slaughter, 
For nobody likes Inspiration—and water!” 


would appear to have passed. A large 
audience awaits the author who uses the 
Bible for the bacxground of his story. 
In The Yoke we have another novel 
of the land of the Pharaohs, the Nile and 
the desert. Moses appears once or twice 
—a shadowy figure—Aaron and Miriam 
are on the stage several times, and the 
plagues that devastated the kingdom of 
the ruler who “hardened his heart” 
against the Israelites always come in the 
nick of time to help the minor personages 
of the story, who are entangled in the 
toils of a very good plot. A novel of 
such a period comes into competition 
with formidable predecessors, and suffers 
from it. The author has not that first 
hand knowledge of Egyptian archeology 
which gave Ebers’s novels their impor- 
tance, nor the strength of Glovatski, 
author of “ Pharaoh and Priest.” And 
we would throw aside these and all the 
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other novels of ancient Egypt to read 

again that wonderful chapter by Andrew 

Lang or Rider Haggard where the Wan- 

derer with the spear-point in his helmet 

sails out of the darkness up the blood-red 

Nile in search of “ The World’s Desire.” 

Yet there is much painstaking work in 

the descriptive passages, the characters 

have character, and the tale is interest- 
ing. Certain flaws of diction somewhat 
jar upon the ear; as, “The Delta, 
thridded by the sea-hunting Nile,” “ the 
high-white light of Dawn was breaking 
upon the century-long night of Israel,” 

“her figure had utter grace,” “the 

marsh-hen was less apparent” (after it 

had been eaten!). It is worthy of note 
that all these quotations are from the 
first chapter. In many books the opening 
pages cre decidedly the best, as if the au- 
thor grew weary or careless toward the 
end of his task. The Yoke reverses the 
order and grows in interest as well as in 
care for details of diction. 

& 

The Rainbow Chasers. A Story of the Plains. 
By John H. Whitson. Boston: Little. 
Brown & Company, $1.50. 

For accuracy of description and cor- 
rectness of local color it would be impos- 
sible to beat this novel of the hundredth 
meridian. The author knows how the 
“ Arkansaw Traveler” should be played, 
and how a real estate boom is worked. 
He depicts the prairie dog town, the 
mirage, the wild fire, the flood, the sod- 
house with the minuteness of a Dutch 
painter. The county-seat fight, the pro- 
hibition campaign, the mortgage industry 
and all the other peculiarities of Kansas 
politics and finance are included. A 
diligent search for errors by the review- 
er, anxious to prove his competency as a 
critic, has resulted in the discovery of 
only one; that mammoth volume, vul- 
garly known as the “Herd Book,” 
wherein are recorded the biographies of 
several thousand distinguished Kansans 
(at $12 apiece; $25 for portrait), is not 
by Webb Wilder, the author of “ Annals 
of Kansas”’; quite another kind of a book. 
Certain passages in the story, notably 
the narrative of the blizzard, are written 
very effectively. But something more is 
needed than accuracy of detail to make 
a story real. And this something is lack- 
ing. Therefore the story, tho sensational 
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in its plot and incident, is not interesting. 
The characters, tho lifelike, are not liv- 


ing. The style is poor, and there is noth-’ 


ing of the vividness and power of ex- 
pression with which similar matter 1s 
treated by such authors as Kipling and 
Balestier in their description of rival 
towns in Naulahka, or William Allen 
White in his stories of Kansas politics. 
A word should be said in favor of the 
illustrations by Arthur E. Beecher, for 
they really illustrate the story and are 
equally veritistic. 
& 


A Bachelor in Arcady. By Halliwell Sutcliff. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 
$1.50. 

This is not one of those absorbing 
books which one feels the need of finish- 
ing at a single sitting. One can take it 
to bed and go tranquilly off to sleep in 
the middle of it, and if, next day, the 
maid mislays it in tidying the room, one 
does not greatly mind; it will be just as 
pleasant to finish it a week hence. Never- 
theless, it has its own quiet charm. The 
bachelor who tells the story, a story of 
his life on his farm among the hedge- 
rows of old England, is a man of wide 
sympathies and close observation. The 
birds, the flowers, his dogs and his cattle 
are all individuals to him, and he notes 
their characteristics with humor and 
true understanding. It is the kind of 
book that makes one feel that one would 
like to go and stay a while with the hero; 
to go hunting with him, to laugh with 
him over the absurd episodes of farm 
life, and, above all, to imbibe something 
of his mellow philosophy and delight in 
nature. One hardly knows whether to 
call it a nature book or a novel; probably 
the latter, for there is a daughter of a 
neighboring squire who slips in and out 
of the pages, and in the end the bachelor 
finds himself a benedict. The love affair, 
however, lacks conviction, and one feels 
that it was probably inserted in deference 
to the popular taste. 

& 


Cap’n Eri. A Story of the Coast. 
C. Lincoln. 
Co., $1.50. 

People ought to be very grateful to 
that particular upheaval of nature which 
gave to the world the little point of land 
called Cape Cod. 


By Joseph 
New York: A. S. ss & 


It not only furnishes 
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a delightful place in which to spend one’s 
summer vacation, but out of its life have 
grown some of the pleasantest stories of 
coast life that were ever published. 
Cap'n Eri is a tale of three captains, who, 
having given up active sea life, have set- 
tled down on shore to keep house to- 
gether—each of them being alone in the 
world. In time the duties of cooking 
and dish washing pall upon them; the 
house gets more and more dirty, and they 
are reduced to the expedient of advertis- 
ing in a matrimonial journal for a 
woman to marry one of them and keep 
house for the three—first tossing up a 
penny to decide which of them shall be 
the socrifice. One of the letters received 
in answer is from a wholesome widow 
in a neighboring village, and it is she 
who in time marries Cap’n Eri, tho a 
good many things happen first. It is a 
tegular Stocktonian situation, tho not 
treated in the Stocktonian manner. 
There is no hint of absurdity, but simple, 
original humor, and through it all that 
“touch of nature ” which is the best ap- 
peal to almost every class of reader. Re- 
cent visitors to Cape Cod report that the 
bloom of that “local color ” for which it 
has been famed is getting somewhat 
rubbed off by the constant influx of sum- 
mer boarders; so one is the more glad to 
come across a book like this, in which 
Cape Cod types and Cape Cod atmos- 
phere are preserved unspoiled. 


J 


Daphne: An Autumn Pastoral. By Margaret 
Sherwood. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.00. 

The very spirit of Italy breathes from 
the pages of this charming pastoral, and 
as we follow its heroine amid laurel and 
cypress, roses trailing over ancient ruins, 
and vineyards whence might have come 
old Massic and Folernian, it is easy to 
believe that the gods are not dead. Noth- 
ing less than Apollo, tho he appear clad 
in a brown golf suit, should be the hero 
of a romance which blossoms in the de- 
caying amphitheatre of a palace of the 
Czsars. And so it quite accords with 
our sense of the fitness of things to find 
him again on earth, keeping the flocks 
of a modern Admetus, allaying with his 
healing art the sufferings of the fever- 
smitten shepherd and the pain in a 
sprained feminine wrist, but busy the 
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while with the pagan witchery of his 
music in stealing the heart of a New 
York rector’s daughter despite its de- 
fenses of a New England conscience and 
a High Church lover. It relieves the 
tension of supernatural awe cast over 
both reader and heroine by his earlier 
apparent omnipotence to find toward the 
end that this latter-day god is capable of 
very human grief and impotent despair 
when crossed in his love for a maid; but 
that, too, after all, is not so unlike 
Apollo. 
5d 


Christian Thal. By M. S. Francis. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50. 


New 


The tiger woman in this story, with 
noble human elements in her, is the strik- 
ing character in it. Defeated in an am- 
bition to achieve a career for herself, this 
woman adopts Christian Thal with the 
determination to make him a great 
musical artist and to realize through him 
what she could not accomplish in her 
own person. But a beautiful maiden 
floats into Thal’s life and exacts a love 
which to the tiger woman seems to 
threaten the art development of her 
protégé and which, of course, calls forth 
the hostility of her intense and powerful 
personality. This constitutes the situa- 
tion from which the story is evolved. It 
is written with the even, sure stroke of 
the practiced writer, and, unlike many 
books which exploit the artistic tempera- 
ment, it is morally wholesome. 

a 


Children of the Tenements. By Jacob A. 
Riis. Illustrated. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.50. 

The stories in this book have to do 
with many phases of life as seen in the 
crowded East Side and about Police 
Headquarters. They are true stories for 
the most part, tho, as the author con- 
fesses, he has sometimes woven a num- 
ber of isolated episodes into a connected 
narrative. The heroism of firemen, the 
mutual helpfulness of the poor, the fes- 
tivities of merry-makers, the infectious 
geniality that possesses all hearts at 
Christmas time, are some of the themes. 
One of the tales, “Little Will’s Mes- 
sage,” is a gem of simple and pathetic 
narration. As it reads, it is somewhat 


too good to be true, but let us hope that 


the main incident really happened, and 
that through the kindness of a captain 
‘of detectives the joys of Christmas did 
actually descend upon three little starv- 
ing children of an ex-convict, huddled 
in a fireless room in the gas-house dis- 
trict. The other stories are of varying 
degrees of merit, and a number might 
better have been omitted altogether. 


a 
Pebbles 
Nibs: “Didn’t you say Jones was a 
corker?” Fibs: “Yes, he works in a bottling 


factory.”—Princeton Tiger. 


The toad is squashy and fat and brown, 
He’s covered with dimples upside down, 
And when he’s stepped on, in the road,— 
Oh, Gee! I’m glad I ain’t a toad! 


The frog is really not so bad. 

He paddles around on a lily-pad. 

And tho he’s slimy, he’s nice and slim, 

So, really, I wouldn’t mind being him. 
—Yale Record. 


....A subscriber sends this in, who says it 
was written by her daughter, who is studying 
philosophy : 


There was a young fellow named Bill, 
Who did not believe in free will. 
When asked to saw wood 
He’d say, “ Yes, if I could; 
But I feel foreordained to sit still.” 


THE IDEAL SCHEDULE AS THE FACULTY WOULD 
HAVE IT. 

A. M. 

4.45—Arise, bathe, dress, and eat breakfast. 

4.48—Having breakfast, etc., study three hours. 

7.48—Study 52 minutes. 

8.40—Chapel. 

9-1—Lectures, lectures, recitations, lectures. 

P. M. 

1—Lunch. 

1.04-1.37—Mild recreation, or familiar inter- 
course with classmates. 

1.37-2.30—Recitation or lecture. 

*2.30-2.37—Outdoor sports in season. 

2.37-3.30—Lecture or recitation. = 

3.30-3.37—Conversation (about work) with in- 
structor. 

3.37-6—Laboratory work, recitations, or lec- 
tures. 

6-6.05—Supper and Academic discourse with 
friends. 

6.05-9—Study. 

9-12—Work. 

12-3—Grind. 

3-4.45—Refreshing slumber. 


* May be spent in library, if preferred. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 














Two New Elements 


Ir has been very humiliating to real- 
ize that, altho nearly eighty chemical 
elements are known to science, not one 
of them was discovered in this coun- 
try. It was not a sufficient defense to 
say that all of them were discovered 
before the Americans entered the field. 
Within the period during which the 
last dozen of them have been isolated 
there have been as well equipped labo- 
ratories in the United States as any- 
where else in the world. In fact, he- 
lium was first obtained by Dr. Hille- 
brand, of the United States Geological 
Survey, from clévite, before it was dis- 
covered by Prof. William Ramsay in 
England, but he supposed the gas he 
extracted to be nitrogen, which, in 
part, it was. 

This week, Dr. Charles Baskerville, 
professor of chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, announces to 
the Chemists’ Club of New York that 
he has discovered two elements allied 
to thorium, and obtained like this ele- 
ment from monazite sand. Such dis- 
coveries are not made nowadays by 
accident, and this triumph is the result 
of ten years of exceedingly difficult 
and delicate work. He announced 
some years ago that what is known as 
thorium contained traces of another 
element, but it was only by the use of 
radio-activity as an instrument of re- 
search, according to the method we de- 
scribed last week, that the new element 
could be separated and purified, and 
then was found to be twin. He has 
prepared altogether about three grains 
of the salts. Professor Baskerville, 
working with Mr. George F. Kunz, one 
of the foremost mineralogists of the 
country, examined for their fluorescent 
properties under different kinds of 
radiation nearly all the minerals in 
the collection of the American Mu- 
seum, and’ discovered in many in- 
stances that minerals of all kinds from 
particular localities possessed peculiar 
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fluorescent properties, while the same 
minerals from other localities were 
unresponsive, indicating that the fluor- 
escence was due to the presence of 
some element in minute quantities. 

The new elements give out strong 
rays which penetrate wood or metal, 
act on the photographic plate, affect 
the eye like light and discharge electro- 
scopes. Like the other radio-active ele- 
ments, they probably have very high 
atomic weights and are similar to 
thorium, uranium, radium and polo- 
nium. According to the theory now 
held, large atoms like these are break- 
ing up, giving off electrified particles 
and producing as products of decom- 
position helium and other gases. 

A few years ago thorium was only 
known as a chemical curiosity. Now 
it is in almost every city home, for in 
the form of its oxide it constitutes 
about 99 per cent. of the Welsbach 
mantle, which, when heated in the gas 
flame to incandescence, gives off such 
a beautiful white light that gas is not 
likely yet to be displaced, as was once 
expected, by its rival electricity. It is 
probable that everyone who has a 
mantle burner possesses some of the 
new element. 

It has been the custom recently for 
the discoverer of a new element to 
name it after his native land. Thus 
the three elements predicted by Men- 
deléeff were discovered by a German, 
a Frenchman and a Scandinavian, and 
therefore bear the names germanium, 
gallium and scandium. Madame Curie 
has no native land, for she is a Pole, 
but she followed the patriotic custom 
and named the element she discovered 
polonium. A Southerner is always 
more of a states-man than a nationalist, 
so Professor Baskerville calls one of 
his twin elements carolinium. The 
other he has named berzelium, after 
Berzelius, the Swedish chemist, who 
discovered thorium in 1828. It is un- 
fortunate that the United States has no 
adjective. Americum would be am- 
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biguous, and columbium is already in 
use as a synomym for niobium, so we 
do not see how Professor Baskerville 
could have done better. 


2 
The Coal Railroads Case 


TueE decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the anthracite coal railroad 
companies is something that was to be 
desired for the promotion of justice and 
the good of the public. This is almost 
universally admitted. It is a decision 
that was obtained by Mr. Hearst. What 
were the motives that led him to begin 
and to press the prosecution we do not 
know. Some say he sought to increase 
the circulation of his newspapers, and to 
gain support for his political candidacy ; 
others assert that he was moved by a de- 
sire to serve the public interest. What- 
ever his motive was, he has served the in- 
terests of the public, striving persistently 
with much determination of purpose, and 
paying all the costs. And he has done 
this work because the people’s official 
representatives declined to do it. 

What has thus far been gained? This 
decision touches the merits of the pend- 
ing controversy only so far as it relates 
to the refusal of the companies to pro- 
duce certain contracts and agreements. 
But it clearly establishes the right of any 
citizen—even if he be not directly in- 
jured by the alleged discrimination in 
rates or pooling of traffic—to file a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and demand an investiga- 
tion; it establishes the duty of the Com- 
mission to make inquiry in response to 
such a complaint; it empowers the Com- 
mission to demand the contracts, agree- 
ments and books of a railroad company 
with all the force of ample authority. 
Hereafter the Commission will not be 
constrained to rely upon chance informa- 
tion or the methods of a detective. Ifa 
company has undertaken to grant re- 
bates or unlawful rates, no contract re- 
lating to these can lawfully be withheld 
from the Commission. The decision en- 
forces publicity with respect to unjust 
agreements that tend to make monopo- 
lies. And the powers thus defined may 
also be exercised (as the statute says) 
by the new Bureau of Corporations. 

It was in October, t902, that Mr. 
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Hearst, through his counsel, offered to 
lay before the Department of Justice 
documentary evidence that these coal 
railroad companies were violating the 
Anti-Trust law. That evidence included 
the contracts and agreements which the 
companies afterward, when before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, de- 
clined to produce. The District Attor- 
ney at New York was instructed to re- 
ceive it and to report as to its weight. 
He did so. No action has since been 
taken by the Department of Justice. 
Assuming that the Government would 
not proceed against the companies under 
the Anti-Trust law, Mr. Hearst com- 
plained to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, alleging that the same com- 
panies were violating the Interstate Com- 
merce law by discrimination in rates, by 
pooling freight traffic, and in other ways. 
A hearing on this complaint was inter- 
rupted by the railroad companies’ refusal 
to produce the contracts with the coal 
companies or those of the Temple Iron 
Company. In the Circuit Court Judge 
Lacombe ruled that the contracts were 
irrelevant in these proceedings, remark- 
ing significantly that those relating to the 
Temple Iron Company would be relevant 
“if the defendants were being prosecuted 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust act for 
entering into a combination, agreement, 
or contract in restraint of trade.” It is 
his decision, sustaining the companies’ 
refusal, that the Supreme Court has now 
reversed by an almost unanimous vote. 
We have said that the official repre- 
sentatives of the people failed or declined 
to proceed against these companies. 
Ought the Department of Justice to have 
brought suit under the Anti-Trust law? 
This question may be answered in part 
by the argument of the Department’s 
representative in New York, District 
Attorney Burnett, before Judge La- 
combe, in which he asserted that the com- 
panies had combined by means of the 
Temple Iron Company “to suppress 
competition in the transportation of 
coal;” and in part by what the Supreme 
Court said in its decision of last week: 
“As to the so-called Temple Iron Company 
contracts, it appears that in 1889 certain oper- 
ators in the anthracite coal region organized a 
competing railroad, with a view to carrying 
their product from the coal region to market 
at tidewater. It became evident that this com- 























pany was likely to succeed, and to construct 
a competing railroad from the coal fields to 
the sea. With a view to acquiring its prop- 
erty, five of the leading railroad carriers pur- 
chased the collieries whose proprietors were 
developing the new scheme. To pay for these, 
the charter of the Temple Iron Company was 
purchased and its capital stock was increased. 

“The company issued a large amount of 

stock and bonds, and the contracting railroad 
companies agreed among themselves and with 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
as trustee, to guarantee a 6 per cent. dividend 
upon the Temple Iron Company stock and the 
payment of principal and interest of the bonds. 
This ended the building of an independent 
line, and the transportation of coal from the 
collieries is distributed among the carriers in- 
terested.” 
These remarks may indicate what the 
opinion of the court would be if it should 
ever be required to consider the bearing 
of the Anti-Trust law upon these rail- 
road companies; but they relate to only 
one part—a kind of holding company— 
of what Judge Lacombe called the “ ma- 
chinery of the combination.” Is there 
any one, familiar with the history of the 
anthracite trade, who is in doubt as to the 
existence of a combination agreement 
as to prices, freight charges, allotment 
and regulation of output? 

We do not think a rigid enforcement, 
against railroad systems, of the Anti- 
Trust law as interpreted by recent de- 
cisions is to be desired for the public 
good. The interests of the people can 
be served more effectively by strict su- 
pervision and a regulation of rates. But 
if the Government leads the people to 
believe that it regards the law as a just 
and useful one, and shall then decline 
to enforce it where the people are con- 
vinced that unjust and harmful com- 
binations exist, it must not be surprised 
to find Mr. Hearst receiving credit and 
enjoying popularity for such work as he 
has already done and for his purpose to 
do more of it. The situation is not im- 
proved by calling his followers “a So- 
cialistic rabble.” Many of them perceive 
his unfitness for the Presidential office, 
but are willing to overlook this for the 
reason that he is making their cause 
his own. He could not more surely com- 
mend himself to a majority of the Amer- 
ican people than by attempting to enforce 
the law against a combination that al- 
ways suggests to them the intolerable 
arrogance of a Baer. 
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A resolution of inquiry addressed to 
Mr. Knox, which has been introduced in 
the House by Mr. Hearst, gives the At- 
torney-General a good opportunity to 
send to Congress a frank statement in 
answer to certain questions which recent 
events suggest. For example, why the 
Anti-Trust law is not, and ought not, to 
be enforced against other combinationsof 
parallel railways, which appear to be pro- 
hibited by the court’s interpretation of it 
in the Northern Securities decision ; why 
the criminal provisions of it, an applica- 
tion of which, Mr. Justice Holmes said, 
was a logical sequence of that decision, 
are not to be enforced; whether the law 
ought to be amended, as indicated by Mr. 
Justice Brewer’s opinion, so that reason- 
able restraint of trade will not be for- 
bidden; why the law cannot be used for 
the restraint of those combinations of 
manufacturers at which it was aimed, 
and whether he is still of the opinion 
that it could and ought to be made ef- 
fective against such combinations by the 
imposition of that interstate transporta- 
tion penalty which he once suggested, 
but which the Senate declined to con- 
sider. Such a statement is needed for 
the guidance of intelligent public opin- 
ion, and to make it there is no one more 
competent than Mr. Knox. 


& 
The Ideal of the Small Family 


An article by Mrs. Commander, 
which we publish this week, presents an 
ideal which appears to prevail, but which 
it is not wholly pleasant to face, that of 
the small family. She tells us that, so 
far, at least, as the large city is con- 
cerned, and the higher and middle 
classes in it, the large family has become 
unfashionable; that married people, on 
the testimony of physicians who know, 
want two, or at the utmost three, chil- 
dren, or none at all; and that it is the 
improvident and most worthless class of 
the population that are freely productive, 
but whose children die in large numbers. 
She tells us, on such testimony, that the 
same ideal of small families is speedily 
accepted by foreign immigrants, Jew and 
Gentile. It is not regarded as “ nice,” 
she says, to be burdened with a large 
family. The fashion, when it allows any 
ci.ildren at all, seems to be that of the 
man who said he would not take a mil- 
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lion dollars each for his two children, 
and would not give six cents for another. 

These are provident parents, or pos- 
sible parents, but is not their foresight 
much too short? Is the French ideal bet- 
ter than that of our grandparents? Is it 
better to have no children, or only one or 
two, than to have such families as created 
our nation? We would present a few 
considerations bearing on this subject. 

Is it well that the human race should 
continue in existence through marriage 
and parenthood? Is it true that a man 
is better than a beast, and that it is well 
that the big, brainless brutes that ruled 
the elder age have been supplanted or 
are now themselves ruled by reasoning 
men? Is it well that the cultivated and 
populated earth should revert to the 
mastership of forest and python and 
tiger? Are men and women better 
worth raising than cattle? 

If this question is answered with rea- 
son, let possible parents answer another. 
If all who live to reach the age suitable 
for parenthood should marry, how many 
children should each ccuple have to keep 
the population simply stable, without 
loss, supplying their own places for the 


next generation, and the places of those 
who die before reaching the age of mar- 


riage? And if a considerable number, 
for good reason or bad, shirk the privi- 
lege of marriage and parenthood, how 
many more children would be required 
for each family merely to supply the 
loss, with no increase of numbers? 

Another question. If it is best, if it 
is a collective duty, that the world should 
be populated; if it is true that man is 
incomparably the supreme product of 
nature, on whom individually does the 
duty rest of supplying, through parent- 
hood, this population? Is it a duty prin- 
cipally for the provident or for the im- 
provident, for the superior or for the in- 
ferior, for the moral and intelligent and 
prosperous, or for the vicious and igno- 
rant and penniless classes of our people? 
Is there an ethical consideration which 
should hope that the children of the hon- 
est, comfortable, conscientious classes 
should outnumber the children of the 
slums ? 

Once more, is the character which is 
implied and cultivated in the avoidance 
of the privilege of parenthood superior to 
that which comes from the acceptance of 
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its responsibilities and burdens? If it be 
true, as students of ethics now tell us, 
that the sense of duty, of obligation to 
our kind, of that which makes conscience 
and right, has grown out of the obliga- 
tions of the family relation, developing 
from the self-sacrifice and protection of 
beasts even for their mates and their off- 
spring, is it not to be supposed that the 
care of children will best develop those 
qualities that make man and woman un- 
selfish and noble; and is not this worth 
much consideration by those who are 
truly provident for the higher values of 
life? And do we not find that the office 
of father and mother actually develops 
these higher qualities of unselfishness 
and helpful self-sacrifice out of which 
grow the sweetest satisfactions of life, 
and which supply the finest examples for 
the honor and emulation of the young? 
Are not the parents who devote them- 
selves to the training of children, and 
who must do it if they are worthy of 
children, more to be respected than those 
who, wilfully denying themselves the 
privilege of self-sacrifice, exhaust their 
energies in their own pleasures? 

And yet again, is it not more than 
“nice,” is it not grand and beautiful to 
see a family of many children growing 
about the household hearth? Should not 
the mother and father who have the 
power and will to raise and train such a 
family be proud to do so? There is task 
and suffering and sacrifice in it, but is 
not the fair product many-fold worth it 
all? What strength and honor like that 
of a father and mother thus ruling their 
household? What glory like the old age 
which is protected and crowned by the 
families of sons and daughters who bring 
their children to pay loving respect and 
support to declining years? That is the 
proud privilege of those who disdain not 
the pains and labors which ally man 
nearest to the creative majesty of God. 

What, then, are the considerations that 
are producing the false ideal which Mrs. 
Commander observes and_ records? 
Why do we leave the maintenance or the 
increase of our population to the immi- 
grant, or to the improvident or worth- 
less, while those who can produce and 
train worthy children remain unmarried. 
or marry late in life, and have few chil- 
dren or none? 

A chief reason why so manv of the very 
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best women, who would make the best 
mothers, remain unmarried, is because 
there are not enough good and worthy 
men to provide them husbands. The 
fact is that there are two good, pure, 
high-minded women to one such man. 
Many such women do not meet the man 
worthy of them who can seek them in 
marriage, and they will not marry a man 
whom they cannot respect. They do 
right. The only remedy for this evil is 
the cultivation of nobler principles in our 
young men. This is the business, never 
too hopeful, of our schools and churches. 
There is no other remedy. 

A kindred reason is the prudent self- 
ishness of young men. They say that 
they cannot afford to marry on a small 
income as their fathers did. This “ can- 
not” is simply a will not. It is what the 
theologians used to call a moral inability, 
wholly culpable. They pretend that 
young women are not willing to marry 
on a moderate income; but the real fact 
is that they are too selfish to deny them- 
selves the liberties and the ease which 
marriage would abridge, and they prefer 
the despicable position of a nursling in- 
cumbrance on their father’s family to the 
only dignified position for a grown man, 
that of head of a household; for an un- 
married man is but half a man. - And 
this results in late marriages, if the par- 
ties marry at all, and by that time pru- 
dence easily seems a duty, and children 
-are few. Or, if they marry earlier, and 
they are well mated in love of comfort- 
able ease, the restraints of home are too 
irksome to allow children to interrupt the 
pleasures and excitements of society life. 
They think it vulgar to have children 
grow up around them. 

Those fathers do wisest who encour- 
age their sons to marry early, who help 
them to do it, and who bid them seek 
their young partners who are fitted by 
ability, culture and character to be the 
willing mothers of worthy children. Those 
mothers do best who teach their daugh- 
ters that they may hope to marry in the 
prime of their youth, and that their dolls 
suggest the mother love which they will 
give to their own children. Those 
parents are guilty of a great wrong to 
their children, to society and to the 
world who desire to keep their grown 
up sons and daughters about them, and 
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do not teach them to. forego the luxuries 
acquired by years of toil, that they may 
begin also in a humble scale of life, and 
also live frugally and honestly and nobly 
for their children and their children’s 


children. 
& 


The Feminine Air 


In the report of the Moseley Educa- 
tion Commission just published in Lon- 
don, the Commissioners remark on the 
late age to which coeducation of the sexes 
is continued here. They observe a result 
which they seem to deplore. Says Pro- 
fessor Armstrong: 

“The American boy is not being brought up 
to punch another boy’s head or to stand after 
having his own punched. In a healthy proper 
manner there is a strange, indefinable feminine 
air coming over the men, a tendency toward a 
common, if I may call it, a sexless tone of 
thought.” 


We understand that in the English 
schools, where female teachers are dis- 
allowed, it is considered a good part of 
masculine education to train boys to 
punch each other’s heads, and to enjoy 
having their own heads punched. Possi- 
bly this branch of education is not suf- 
ficiently encouraged in the United States, 
and we commend this point totheattention 
of our college presidents ; and yet we won- 
der if Professor Armstrong attended one 
of the masculine school functions called a 
football game. It would have appeared to 
us that in this game, which represents the 
most honored branch of high school and 
college pedagogy, there is all of that 
healthy modicum of offensive vigor and 
patient endurance of pushes, punches and 
kicks which might be desired by an Eng- 
lish education. Indeed, it has been 
proudly claimed that the American game 
is more manly and less feminine than the 
English. 

That “ feminine air coming over the 
men,” and that “sexless tone of thought” 
are worth thinking of. We would like 
to know what it means; indeed, we can 
believe that the complaint is partly justi- 
fied by the facts. But exactly what does 
it indicate? We know that in a tribe 
that lives by war the “ feminine air” is 
very different from the masculine. It is 
submissive; it does not swagger about 
with weapons on edge for a fight. We 
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have observed this malign and leveling 
influence of civilization and culture, that 
it makes men more feminine, and women 
more masculine. The men that stop 
punching lose the air of punchers; they 
become peaceable and mild—may we say 
more Christian? That comes in time to 
produce a “ sexless tone of thought,” a 
harmonization of the interests and ideals 
of men and women, perhaps too much 
in line with the Beatitudes. | 

That old and wise moral philosopher, 
Cicero, somewhere remarks that he likes 
to see an old man who preserves some- 
thing of the fire of youth, and a youth 
who possesses something of the gravity 
and foresight of age. Is it not a kindred 
excellence when the extremes of a sexful 
condition of society are merged in the 
comparatively sexless tone of thought 
which makes mén more gentle, and 
women more independent than a cruder 
period cultivated or allowed? We may 
be pardoned for not being impressed by 
the value of the criticism, and for be- 
lieving that the prolonged period of co- 
education has a good result for decency 
and good order if it makes less of the 
ability to punch and be punched, and 
more of the courtesy and civility which 
belong to decent society. We less fear 
the feminization of our young men than 
we do the possible infection of the young 
women in coeducational institutions with 
some of the lawless and rude customs 
with which boys too often celebrate their 
class rivalries. 

& 


The Anglo-French Treaty 


3EFORE the treaty between Great 
Britain and France was signed, its pro- 
visions were allowed to become public 
so far as to assure the two Cabinets that 
it would meet popular approval. Our 
readers have already been informed of its 
nature, and what we have now to con- 
sider is its effect on the politics of the 
world beyond the signatory Powers. 

The things settled are of no very great 
importance, except as they have been the 
occasion of friction. The French occu- 
pation of a fraction of the Newfoundland 
coast was a small matter, and so was the 
non-acquiescent French sentiment over 
the British control of Egypt. Now this 
is accepted, and England will be free to 
use the surplus of Egyptian funds for 
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economic purposes. French interests in 
Morocco are recognized, but England 
loses no commercial or strategic advan- 
tage. The chief French gain is in access 
to Lake Tchad and the interior of Africa 
by a new seaport ; but none of these mat- 
ters were worth fighting or quarreling 
over. : 

The chief advantage of this new treaty. 
following the treaty of arbitration, is that 
it assures friendly relations between the 
two countries. This jealousy, not to say 
hostility, was wholly unreasonable. They 
are closest neighbors, and multitudes of 
Englishmen spend their winters in 
France. The quick and complete re- 
versal of the bitterness lately existing is 
evidence how little real reason there was 
for it. 

But the rapprochement of France and 
Great Britain seems also to indicate the 
weakening of the bands that tied France 
to Russia. France leaned on Russia for 
protection against Germany, and Russia 
has used France for her own ends. Since 
the war of 1870 France has become the 
greatest colonizing Power in the world 
after Great Britain, and has created a 
navy second only to the English. With 
her increased strength and with the new 
good will of Great Britain, France does 
not so much need to depend on Russia. 
Indeed; her interests and those of Rus- 
sia are not the same. 

It is not strange that the Russian war 
party is troubled by this new develop- 
ment. Russia is now engaged in a most 
serious war, and may need the help of 
France. But that help she will not get, 
for France and Great Britain are agreed 
to limit the scene of war. Russia must 
fight her battle with Japan alone, and 
under serious disadvantages. If she 
wants moral aid, or anything more, she 
must look to Germany. Russia feels that 
Great Britain is her one foe, who dis- 
putes with her the Empire of Asia, and 
who stands in the way of possession of 
Pekin. Great Britain and Japan stand 
together to protect China from dismem- 
berment, and doubly angry is Russia that 
at this hour of her trial the British are 
moving on Tibet. That France should 
just now ally herself with Great Britain 
seems to the war-lords of Russia like 
desertion and treachery. 

But yet it makes for the peace and wel- 
fare of the world, for Russia is not with 
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but against the world, and-will continue 
to be until the well-meaning Czar begins 
really to rule. Germany can hardly do 
anything to help Russia. She may sup- 
plant France in the alliance of the latter 
with Russia, but she ‘will give no ‘sub- 
stantial aid. Russia may try to combine 
the Continental nations to withstand the 
Anglo-Saxon Peril, which they now pre- 
tend ‘to fear even as do they the Yellow 
Peril; but without France and Italy and 
Spain and Holland and Belgium and 
Scandinavia and Switzerland, which will 
have no part in a commercial boycott, 
Great Britain and the United States have 
no reason to fear. Russia is just now 
like an overgrown whale pursued by a 
venturesome sword-fish, and the other 
fishes of the sea are glad to agree to 
keep out of the way of the thresh of 
tail and the thrust of sword. 


a 


Farm Colonies 


THE drift of the city countryward is 
finding a new expression in co-operative 
colonizing. Colonies have, as a rule, not 
succeeded well in the United States; but 
those undertaken with a clear under- 
standing of the social problem are getting 
a permanent hold upon the soil. The 
Salvation Army organized its first colony 
in the United States in 1898. Its object 
was not to gather a group of sympathetic 
reformers, men with crotchets in their 
heads, and endeavor to work out a har- 
mionious result; it aimed merely to give 
an opportunity for worthy families to be- 
come home-owners, under favorable con- 
ditions. The real problem of poverty 
does not concern unmarried individuals, 
but families that have children to feed 
and for whom clothing and education 
must be provided. There are thousands 
of these families, huddled together in 
single rooms in the tenements of our 
larger cities. They sleep on the floor as 
a rule, and with inadequate clothing. 
Their food is of the cheapest sort and un- 
fitted to sustain physical vigor. The 


colonizing efforts of the Salvation Army 
are based on the idea that families should 
not be broken up in the effort to save in- 
dividuals—that the congestion of city life 
can best be relieved by moving whole 
families to neighborhoods where they can 
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be taught better methods of production. 
Mr. Booth’s maxim is 


“ Place the waste labor on the waste land, by 
means of the waste capital, and thereby convert 
the trinity of waste into a unity of production.” 


At Fort Amity, Colorado, the colony 
farm consists of two thousand acres, 
along the line of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé R. R. This farm is situated 
in the valley of the Arkansas River and 
is capable of almost unlimited expansion. 
The soil is rich and the climate is superb. 
The market for farm products is of the 
best, as the principal cattle markets of the 
Western States can be reached; while 
shipments of beets and melons can be 
made to Eastern markets. Alfalfa 
thrives in this section as almost nowhere 
else in the world, producing the best of 
butter and honey, and fattening the cattle 
with three or four croppings a year. The 
prairie soil produces magnificent crops 
of fruits, berries and vegetables. There 
are about three hundred colonists, in- 
cluding men, women and children, and 


_the experiment is in every sense of the 


word a success. An orphanage has been 
erected at a cost of $20,000, based on the 
theory that orphans, marrying as. they 
grow up, form the best of colonists. A 
credit association has been established— 
the first in America—on the plan of the 
Raiffeisen village loan associations of 
Germany. It is proposed to establish a 
sanitarium for laboring people. Adequate 
school houses have been erected, but 
these are to be united into a large union 
school. With all the rest postal money 
order service has been established. There 
are other colonies established in Califor- 
nia and in Ohio. About twenty miles 
from Cleveland the owners of a beautiful 
strip of land, fringed with wood, deeded 
the same to the Salvation Army, while 
other citizens of Cleveland donated 
twenty thousand dollars in money. This 
colony is at present in its incipient stages, 
but promises to be most important in its 
results. 

It must be understood that the object 
is not simply charity toward a few peo- 
ple, but is intended to be an experiment 
in the way of drafting surplus population 
from the larger cities. It is understood 
by social reformers that the tide country- 
ward has so far taken hold only of the 
well-to-do classes, and has had very little 
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effect upon the very poor. The steam 
age herded these people where labor was 
most easily obtained, very decidedly 
weakening the power for individual en- 
terprise. The deepest difficulty in the 
way of inducing the day laborer to leave 
the city is not lack of rapid transit, but 
the lack of capital for enterprises that 
are open before him in the country. He 
is alike without taste for, and experience 
in, agricultural affairs. The Farm Col- 
ony undertakes to meet these difficulties 
by moving families instead of individuals, 
and by such loans as will enable them to 
get a start in land culture. This scheme 
has proved to be a wise one. The family 
will in the long run prove to be an eco- 
nomic organization—the wife and chil- 
dren furnishing unpaid labor. 

Mr. Booth reports: 

“A father cultivating his own land, while the 
children are earning money by picking berries 
for a neighboring farmer; the wife looking 
after the home, ‘the poultry, the cow, and pre- 
paring the meals—all busy, all earning money, 
and self-supporting.” 


The Army only had to start this family 
with a cottage, a team, agricultural im- 
plements and seed. 

The mistake of undertaking to create 
a strictly farming population has not been 
made. A better plan was learned from 
recent efforts to colonize Jews. All the 
colonies failed until the trades were taken 
as well as farm laborers—that is, until a 
complete community was founded, where 
all sorts of enterprises were carried on 
together. Some of the colonists at Fort 
Amity and elsewhere are carpenters, 
masons and teamsters. All of these find 
abundant employment, and at the same 
time are creating for themselves landed 
homes, with cottages and barns. Most 
of the colonists have more or less house- 
hold goods. These are shipped for them, 
and the settlement is made upon plots of 
from ten to twenty acres each—each plot 
having a house and agricultural tools. 
Horses, cows, pigs and poultry are fur- 
nished for a beginner. This creates a 
debt against the colony. In return he is 
set at work upon irrigating ditches, 
fences, etc., at $2 a day, half of this 
being credited on his debt and the other 
half going to his living expenses, until 
his land begins to bring an income. At 
Fort Amity every colonist had dis- 
charged his entire debt early in 1902— 
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that is, inside of four years. The result 
is that each family is at present living in 
a neat stone cottage, with at least twenty 
acres of land, without debt and with so- 
cial surroundings of a stimulating sort. 
Land values are, of course, going up, and 
at Fort Amity are double what they were 
in 1808. 

Considering the general experience of 
colonizing efforts, it is natural that the 
Salvation Army should be pressed with 
such questions as these: What do you 
think will be the outcome of any general 
effort along these lines? Have we to 
select our colonists very carefully, or are 
we on the road of a very general move- 
ment? Are the colonists willing to meet 
their liabilities? The answer to the first 
question is given by General Booth that 
no success in colonizing may be looked 
for unless on a large scale—sufficiently 
large to make the settlement interesting 
and lively—not a mere hamlet or group 
of houses. There must be no effort at 
conformity of political or religious views. 
The work must be sufficiently large to 
carry the incidental supervising expenses. 
and there must be on hand experienced 
and devoted men and women to super- 
vise it. To another question the reply is 
that colonists are not only willing but 
eager to pay off their debts and make the 
colony a success. But were this not so, 
the rise in land values would afford pro- 
tection against loss. “ Experience shows 
few outlets for capital so free from risk 
as colonization schemes honestly and 
sensibly managed.” This statement is 
made after an experience with severe 
drought, insect pests, interest paid on 
borrowed capital, and considerable diffi- 
culty in securing a market. 

Farm colonies under the supervision 
of the Salvation Army have been created 
in South Africa and Australia, as well as 
in England. It has been found advisable 
in all the English colonies to make large 
grants of land and annual grants of 
money to aid these efforts. In Rhodesia 
three thousand acres have been turned 
over to the Army, and Western Australia 
has set apart twenty thousand acres. 
Charles Roper reports that, after a thor- 
ough examination of the working of 
these colonies, he is convinced that mod- 
ern society has hit upon “a great dis- 
covery in the way of eliminating the 
poorest classes.” Some time ago the sug- 
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gestion was made that our own Govern- 
ment should take up colonization in con- 
nection with its scheme for extensive ir- 
rigation. If it be worth while to spend 
two millions in placing water on a tract 
of arid land, why not spend twice that 
sum profitably in placing colonies upon 
the land? A more formal effort is now 
before Congress, in the form of a bill to 
create a Colonization Bureau, under the 
direction of a Commissioner of Coloniza- 
tion, in connection with the Department 
of the Interior. It is provided that poor 
families may have from $500 to $1,500 
in cash, or materials, advanced to them 
by the Government, to enable them to 
create homes. In addition forty acres of 
irrigated and eighty acres of non- 
irrigated land may be assigned to any 
bona-fide, worthy family. The subject is 
vertainly one of the most important re- 
cently taken up by political economists. 
ot 

It was “a just and true ver- 
dict,” said Judge Adams in sen- 
tencing United States Senator 
Burton, of Kansas, to prison for six 
months. Further, it was a healthy ver- 
dict. It is a warning to other legislators 
that they must not sell their services in 
promoting legislation for money. Then, 
by parity of reason, if not of enactment, 
they must not sell their services for any 
other personal favor, as for assistance in 
re-election. 
questionable bills for pensions or local 
appropriations, or questionable appoint- 
ments to office, with the view of securing 
a return to a five thousand dollar 
legislative job for two or six years. 
The principle is the same, even if the law 
is not as explicit. It was a terrible scan- 
dal when the Star Route frauds were ex- 
posed, or earlier, when Oakes Ames, of 
Massachusetts, and James Brooks, of 
New York, were called before the bar of 
the House for censure of their conduct 
in the Credit Mobilier affair. This 
conviction of Senator Burton may now 
make some others tremble, and persuade 
some other thrifty legislators to keep just 
within the letter of ~ law. 


Senator 
Burton 


We do not question 
that the Rev. George 
A. Cooke thought, or 
thought he thought, he was doing God 
service when he brought charges of 


Professor Bowne’s 
Acquittal 








They must not help on 
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heresy against .Prof. Borden P. Bowne. 
We also presume that Mr. Cooke was 
egged on to his attack by older men, pos- 
sibly a bishop or two, whose conscience 
retains its stubbornness while losing its 
intelligence. They are men who do not 
know that the world moves, and that 
theology also learns something with the 
years. We are by no means sure that 
Professor Bowne is orthodox after the 
full pattern of the Wesleys. Possibly in 
the early days of Methodism he would 
have been condemned and silenced; but 
it indicates both the strength of the cur- 
rent and the essential soundness of the 
new theology that Dr. Buckley should 
have been Professor Bowne’s enthusias- 
tic advocate before the New York East 
Conference. We give our heartiest con- 
gratulations first to the Conference and 
to the Methodist Church, which it repre- 
sents, that it has almost unanimously re- 
fused to sustain the assault against rea- 
sonable Christian faith; and next to Pro- 
fessor Bowne, who represents the schol- 
arship and intelligence of his Church, 
and whom we are happy to remember 
as having been for a number of years be- 
fore he went to the Boston University a 
valued member of the editorial staff of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

& 


Somewhat, we imagine, to the 
surprise of the President and 
trustees of Berea College, they 
found courage at their meeting the other 
day to resolve to contest the constitution- 
ality of the act just passed by the legis- 
lature of Kentucky forbidding the in- 
struction in that college to be carried on 
as it has been from a period before the 
Civil War. The college was started for 
the definite purpose of educating any 
youth that would come, of whatever sex 
or color, and the experiment was a suc- 
cess. The white youth, in their eager- 
ness for education, came from their 
mountain homes, and learned that they 
were not contaminated by sitting in class- 
rooms with those of a darker skin. Con- 
siderable money was given to the college 
definitely pledged to colored education. 
But the late policy of the college has been 
to seek white patronage, while not par- 
ticularly encouraging colored applicants. 
It has been freely declared, and as round- 
ly denied, that President Frost’s inner 
desire was to make it a white college and 


Berea 
College 
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send the colored students elsewhere. 
Meanwhile the wave of growing viru- 
lence excited by the progressive elevation 
of the late slave race reached Kentucky 
and led to the enactment of this law for- 
bidding co-education of colors in any in- 
stitution, or their education within forty 
miles of each other by any such institu- 
tion. The record of the officers of Berea 
in opposing this act is correct, but it was 
charged that they were not much dis- 
appointed or grieved at their failure, and 
they certainly began planning how to 
accommodate themselves to the senti- 
ment which they had for fifty years been 
opposing. But the protests of some of 
the trustees have persuaded President 
Frost and the board that it is best to fight 
the law in the courts. Its constitution- 
ality is most doubtful, and a similar law 
was overturned by the Florida courts. 
Whether or not it may come within the 
reserved power of a State to annul the 
long exercised rights of an incorporated 
institution, it is plain that it is a moral 
outrage to forbid youth any longer to at- 
tend a school to which they have been 
freely admitted for half a century. 


st 
President Roosevelt hw Pied) P Posy 
to the Publishers ee ce ‘ u ish- 
a ers’ Association of 


America is acquaintance and fellowship 
and mutual aid in matters of common 
concern. Their first dinner in Wash- 
ington was an occasion notable for the 
pfesence of the best known author in the 
United States, and one of the most pro- 
lific, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, and for 
an address by him. He deprecated every 
utterance in the press of discourtesy to- 
ward other nations, anything that would 
produce irritation or would be resented 
if spoken of us. Naturally the responsi- 
bilities of his office compel Mr. Roose- 
velt to observe the evil of national boast- 
fulness or truculence. It is interesting 
to observe the ethical direction to which 
the President’s speeches tend. It is a 
happy thing for the country that he 
preaches honesty, fairness, justice, cour- 
age and self-restraint, as well as prac- 
tices these virtues. In this address he 
dwelt on the principle, so familiar in 
biblical teaching, that “a man whose 
morality is expressed merely in the non- 
infringement of law is a pretty poor crea- 
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ture.” That rule of willing extra-legal 
service is what has sometimes been called 
the second-mile morality, referring to our 
‘Lord’s command that if an officer im- 
presses one to go with him a mile, he 
should go with him twain, adding sorme- 
thing of good will to what is strictly re- 
quired. A good citizen is one who gives 
more service to the State than the law 
demands, and does not take in business 
every possible legal advantage. 
& ° 

A new and quite interesting poirit in 
the interpretation of the Civil Code of 
Hammurabi, that code which is a thou- 
sand years older than Moses and the 
earliest of all known documents in the 
history of legislation, was brought out 
by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Harvard, at 
the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society last week. Three words in the 
introduction to the Code, “ ina pi matim,” 
he translates “in the language of the 
country,” instead of simply “in the 
land,” as other commentators have 
given it. That is, Hammurabi declares 
that he promulgated his Code in the 
vernacular; the common language of 
the people, and not in the old Sumerian, 
the language of the scholars. Doubt- 
less the laws had’ existed in the old lan- 
guage, but the King claims “credit for 
having compiled and’ published them 
in a language anybody could under- 
stand. And it is notable that the words 
are spelled out, in the easiest way, 
without contractions. Hammurabi did 
not believe in “Law Latin.” He 
wanted all knowledge brought to-the 
common people. 


The report of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, admitting Oklahoma and the In- 
dian Territory as one State, and New 
Mexico and Arizona as a second, de- 
serves general approval. It is time they 
became States, but we do not want four 
small States after the pattern-of Nevada 
and Wyoming. 


We are glad that Secretary Moody has 
thought it worth while to reply to the 
mischievous falsehoods which represent 
the “ Mayflower” as the “ President’s 
yacht.” She has never been diverted 
from her duties for his use, and he has 
never traveled in her but 94 miles, and 
on Government business. 




















Insurance 


The New President of the Home 
Insurance Company 


ELBRIDGE Gerry Snow, Vice-Presi- 
dent, was last week elected President of 
the Home Insurance Company in place of 
John. H. Washburn, who declined a 
re-election. Mr. Snow was born at 
Barkhampsted, Connecticut, in’ 1841: 


He first studied law, but soon turned 
In 
the 
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main 


his attention to insurance. 
he became a clerk in 
office of the Home 


Ludlum. Just a year ago the Home In- 
surance Company celebrated its semi- 
centennial. Besides Mr. Washburn and 
Mr. Snow its Presidents have been 
Simeon L. Loomis, Charles J. Martin 
and Daniel A. Heald. The Directors of 
the Home are: Levi P. Morton, Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, John H. Washburn, 
Benjamin Perkins, Elbridge G. Snow, 
George H. Hartford, Henry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. Warner, Dumont Clarke, James 
B. Van Woert, John Claflin, Cord Meyer, 

Levi C. Weir, John 





Insurance Com- 
pany, where he re- 
mained for nine 
years. In 1871-2 
he was interested 
in an. insurance 
agency of his own, 
and afterward .re- 
turned to the 
Home Insurance 
Company and be- 
came State agent 
for Massachusetts, 
with headquarters 
at Boston, where 
he also formed a 
partnership under 
the firm name of 
Hollis & Snow, for 
doing insurance 
business. In 1885 
he was elected Sec- 
retary. of the Home 
Insurance Com- 








H. Flagler and 
Emanuel H, A. 
Correa. Levi P. 
Morton, ex-Vice- 
President of the 
United States, is 
the sole survivor of 
the original Board 
of Directors. The 
assets of the com- 
pany are over 
eighteen million 
dollars, the net sur- 
plus over six and 
one-half million 
dollars, and the 
surplus as regards 
policyholders over 
nine and one-half 
million dollars. 


as 
Progress of the 
Travelers In- 








pany and returned 
to New York. In 
1888 Mr. Snow 
was made Vice- 
President and held that position until 
his election as President last week. 
The two Vice-Presidents are Emanuel 
H. A. Correa and Frederic C. Buswell. 
Mr. Correa was born in the West 
Indies, educated in Europe and came to 
New York in 1872. Just after the Chi- 
cago fire he took a position with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
where he remained until 1879. He then 
entered the service of the Home, and 
became Assistant Secretary in 1898 and 
Vice-President in 1902. The two Secre- 
taries are Areunah M. Burtis and Wil- 
liam H. Cheney, and Assistant Secre- 
taries, Henry J. Ferris and Clarence A. 


surance Co. 


The Travelers 
Insurance .Com- 
pany, of Hartford, celebrated its fortieth 
birthday on April 5th. It began business in 
1864, basing its methods upon those of 
an English pioneer, one of whose tickets 
for £1,000 in favor of the founder and 
first president of the Travelers, James G. 
Batterson, is still preserved as a highly 
prized relic of the company. The first 
premium received by the Travelers was 
two cents, for which the company in- 
sured the life of one James Bolter while 
journeying from the Hartford Post Office 
to his home in the same city. From such 
a beginning the Travelers has grown step 
by step until now, after forty years of 

(Continued on page 872.) 


ELBRIDGE GERRY SNOW 
From Photograph by Aimé Dupont 
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Financial 


Steel Corporation’s Earnings 


SoME had predicted that the Directors 
of the Steel Corporation, at their meet- 
ing last week, would reduce the dividend 
on the preferred stock. But the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. 
was declared, altho a statement published 
at the same time shows that net earnings 
of the quarter ending on March 31st 
were not sufficient to meet this payment 
and the fixed charges. For the quarter 
the deficit was $1,857,120. Owing to the 
improved prospects for business, how- 
ever, the Directors were warranted in 
drawing upon the surplus for that sum. 
It is true that the net earnings for the 
quarter were the smallest on record, hav- 
ing been only $13,208,886, against $25,- 
068,000 in the corresponding quarter of 
last year, and $26,715,000 in 1902. Up 
to this time, the lowest quarterly net re- 
turn had been $15,037,000, in the quar- 
ter ending with December last. _ The 
quarterly decline is shown as follows: 

Quarters. 

Ending June 30th, 1903 

Ending September 30th, 1903 
Ending December 31st, 1903 15,037,182 
Ending March 31st, 1904 13,208,886 
These are not encouraging figures. But 
those which show recent monthly net 
earnings are of a more promising char- 
acter, indicating a turn for the better: 


Month. 
July, 1903 


Net earpings. 
$36,642,308 
82,422,955 


Net earnings. 
$12,384,647 
10,918,174 
9,120,134 
7,675,141 
4,069,901 
83,292,140 
2,868,213 


September 
October 


January, 1904 
February 

March (estimated) 
Here are plain signs of a turn of the 
tide, and with them should be considered 
the official report that the great com- 
pany’s unfilled orders on hand have been 
increased from only 3,215,123 tons on 
December 31st to 4,136,961 tons on 
March 31st. The Corporation is getting 
its share of the benefits due to the recent 
quite perceptible improvement in the iron 
and steel industry. 


_ THE bank exchanges of the United 

States in March were the smallest for 

that month in four years, being 12% per 
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cent. below those of March, 1903. In 
New York the reduction was 20 per 
cent.; outside of New York there was a 
very slight increase over the clearings 
of last year. 

....John C. McKeon and John C. 
Van Cleaf were last week elected Vice- 


‘Presidents of the National Park Bank 


of New York. Mr. McKeon was born 
in Illinois in 1858; and in 1882, while in 
charge of the tax books at the County 
Clerk’s office at Ottawa, IIl., he met 
James H. Eckels, whose warm friend 
he became. As Comptroller of the 
Currency, Mr. Eckels in 1893 appointed 
Mr. McKeon National Bank Exam- 
iner for Chicago, and in 1896 he ap- 
pointed him Receiver of the National 
Bank of Illinois. When the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago was re- 
organized in 1898, Mr. Eckels, who be- 
came President, invited Mr. McKeon 
to be the first Vice-President, in which 
capacity he had charge of the loans. 
Mr. Van Cleaf, the other new Vice- 
President of the Park Bank, was born 
and educated in New York, and after 
an experience in the credit department 
of a commercial house, he entered the’ 
credit department of the Park Bank 
seven years ago, and in 1902 became 
Assistant Cashier. With a capital and 
surplus of ten millions, and deposits of 
more than eighty millions, the Park 
Bank, of which Richard Delafield is 
President, has long been known as thie 
great commercial bank of New York. 








(Continued from page 871.) 

life, it is the largest accident company in 
the world. Much of the first success of 
the company was due to the untiring en- 
ergy of the late President James G. Bat- 
terson. The present president of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company is Sylves- 
ter C. Dunham, who cast in his fortunes 
with the Travelers in 1885. Mr. Dun- 
ham was orginally the counsel of the 
company, later its vice-president, and on 
October 14th, 1901, following the death 
of Mr. Batterson, was elected president. 
The first vice-president and right hand 
man of the executive officer is John B. 
Lunger, who has shown himself a great 
force in building up the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. 
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Investments 





for funds of all sizes 
from $500 up and net- 
ting from 5 per cent. 
to 6 percent., may be 
safely made in 


Bonds 


issued under our se- 
rial plan whereby the 
debt is steadily re- 
duced and the margin 
of safety increased, 
and in our 


Mortgages 


on improved income- 
producing Chicago 
real estate in selected 
locations. Send for 
our April list of 


offerings. 


PEABODY, 
HOUGHTELING & CO. 


{121 First National Bank Bidg., 


CHICAGO 
(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
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cxzee “IBAT ROGERS BROS? ssr5.2 
Sets in e §©=6. that- Wears.” 


as well as the Dinner, Tea and Fruit Knives are the best 
that money and long experience can produce. The 
handles are Nickel Silver, Silver Soldered, light and 
handsome, and Fine Crucible Steel Blades insure a thin, 
keen cutting edge. ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.’’Spoons,Forks, 
etc., to match can be purchased at your convenience from 
leading dealers everywhere. Send for catalogue “ B-79.” 
International Sil- 


Meriden Britannia Co., (ver co., Successor.) Meriden, Conn. 









































MANY QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
BY BOOKS AND BOOKELTS 


-ISSUED BY — 


UUTHERN PACIFIC 


about the routes and rates to the Pacific Coast. 








NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 


By Elegant New Passenger Steamers 
— THENCE VIA — 
SUNSET LIMITED 
— TRAVERSING — 
LOUISIANA. TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, 
ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 









* FOR FULL INFORMATION INQUIRE AT 

New York, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway: Philadelphia, 109 
South Third St.; Boston, 170 Washington St.,; Syracuse. N. 
Y., 129 South Franklin St.; Baltimore, 109 East Baltimore St. 

L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

E, O. McCormick, P. T. M., T. J. ANDERSON, G. P. A., 
San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Texas. 
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Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIlII., and Now Physician in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of ‘‘ Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, and in 
all the Various Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.’’ 








Following is an exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 
Written by Himself: 


P Rosse Sugust 24, again Hospital v — eam Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in pam 
irected by myself, I have largely experimented with the na- and am 
tural gineral ‘water placed ia conimates under the name of BUFFALO L&THIA WATER glad to 
be able to attest that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of Gout, 
of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and Functional Disorders, of 
Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, of Gravel and Renal Insufficiency, of light Nephritic Affections and of all 
the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of Arterio-sclerosis and in 





obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 
May also be used as a good table water. 


So much I declare for the truth. 


(Signed) PRor. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI. 


Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Fratelli) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Testimonials which 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
HOTEL OPENS JUNE 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 

The man having a large family, 

the renter, and, in fact. any one 
who may be looking for a home, cannot do better 
than make inquiry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Canada, noted for its adaptability to 
gon raising, cattle ranching and mixed farming. 
ts climate is highly spoken of. Socially, the peo fe 
of Western Canada have no re. The several relig- 
ious denominations are well represented. wand 
erder are most carefully observed, while the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath ong & most strictly guarded, 

For Atlas, Railway Rates and other information, 
apply to nearest authorized Canadian Government 
Agent, or to 


W. D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 
Sore Eve Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
BINDERS (vrisur will bo furnished by us at 


the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
—— Coast Line, 1161 Broadway, ‘Phone, 2142 Madison. 
am v. 











Parker Bros. call the attention of sportsmen to their lon 
experience in the manufacture of guns. They have a fun 
of information gathered from years of honest toil and their 
experience is of value to every sportsman. Do not hesitate 
to write them and you will receive courteous treatment. 





A MONTH OF PLEASURE. 


The month of May, than which there is none more = 
ful, will be the month devoted by Dr. C. L. Mead’s Tourists 
to the California Trip. The objective points are Los Angeles 


and the General Methodist Conference. The Special leaves 
New York on April 26th and the whole ey from start 
to finish will be made in a Vestibuled Pullman in. 

The route selected is a circuitous one and includes all of 
the interesting points possible to visit within the four weeks 
allotted to the journey. 

The Cities of Washington, Chicago, Kansas City, Santa 
Fé, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake, St. Louis will be 
included, while time will be spent at the Grand Canyon 
Pike’s Peak and the Exposition. 

Practically every expense is included in the rate given, 
and side trips to interesting points may be taken at no 
extra expense. The New Jersey Central is running the 
tour under the personal direction of Rev. Dr. C. L. Mead 
of 717 Washington Ave., Hoboken, N.J., to whom applica- 
tion can be made for information and itinerary, or to C. M. 
Burt, G. P. A., New Jersey Central, New York City.—Adv. 


VAGATIONS. 


Have you begun to think about your summer of outing ? 
Has the fine weather made you anxious to get into the coun- 
try or to the sea-shore? There are thousands of fine outing 
places in New Jersey, but the famed stretch of coast from 
Atlantic Highlands to Atlantic City offers a variety of at- 
tractions which it is difficult to equal. There are such p 
as Navesink, Seabright, Monmouth Beach, Long Branch, 
Allenhurst. Deal Beach, Asburv Park, Ocean Grove, S -~ 4 
Lake, Sea Girt, Point Pleasant, Toms River, Barnegat, eae 
Haven, Atlantic City,.Sea Isle City, Ocean City, Cape May 
and a hundred other resorts catered to by the New Jersey 
Central Railroad. Each has some specific attraction and 
feature which makes it a delightful place of habitation and 
at each there are ample accommodations for the care of the 
summer visitor. The hotels are palatial and every comfort 

ssible is placed at the disposal of the guest. The New 

ersey Central has issued a very attractive illustra Sum- 

mer Book entitled. Sea-Shore and Mountains, of. a hundred 
pages, with fulty as many illustrations, which you can 

iy grwy p99 address and a two-cent stamp to C. M. Burt, 
G. P. A., 148 Liberty Street, New York City.—Adv. 
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No good 


erocer sells a 


lamp-chim- 
ney without 
M AcBETH On It 


You need to know how to manage your lamps to 
have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








*NEW-YORK: 





DR. HALL’S BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 





For sale by Druggists in three sizes: 
25¢., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 





ARMY TRIALS 


An Infantryman’s Long Siege. 


This soldier's tale of food is interesting. 

During his term of service in the 17th Infantry in- Cuba 
and Philippines, an Ohio soldier boy contracted a disease of 
the stomach and bowels which all army doctors who treated 
him pronounced incurable, but which Grape-Nuts food 
alone cured. 

‘** In October, 1899, when my enlistment expired, I was dis- 
charged from the Army at Calulute, Philippines, and re- 
turned to the States on the first available steamer that left 
Manila. When I got home I was a total wreck physically 
and my doctor put me to bed, saying he considered me the 
worst broken-down man of my age he ever saw, and after 
treating me six months he considered my case beyond med- 
ical aid. 

** During the fall and winter of 1900 and °01 I was admitted 
to the Barnes Hospital in Washington, D. C., for treatment 
for chronic inflammation of the stomach and bowels, but 
after five months returned home as bad as ever. 

**T continued taking medicine until February, 1902, when 
reading a newspaper one day I read about Grape-Nuts and 
was so impressed I sent out for a package right away. 

“The result is quickly told, for I have used Gra uts 
continually ever since with the best results, my health is so 
I can do a fair day’s hard work, stomach and bowels are in 
good condition, have gained 40 pounds in weight and I feel 
like a new man altogether. 

**Towe my present good health to Grape-Nuts beyond all 
doubt, for medical science was exhausted.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Had he consulted any one of several thousand payuietens 
we Bad of they would have prescribed Grape-Nuts im- 
mediately. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘“‘ The Road 
to Wellville.” 


$500 Given Away 


Write us or ask an Alabastine dealer 
for particulars and free sample card of ALABASTINE, 
the Sanitary Wall-Coating. Never rubs or scales. 
You can apply it—mix with cold water. Not a disease- 
breeding, out-of-date hot-water glue preparation. Bu 
Alabastine in 5-lb. packages, properly labelled. of hard- 
ware, drug and paint dealers. Hints on Decorating and 
our artists’ ideas free. 

ALABASTINE CO., 105 Water St., N. Y., or 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Trees! .Trees!! 


A Full Line of High Grade Nursery Stock’ 


Which inciudes 100,000 Peach Trees, fine and healthy. Also 
Appie, Pear, Cherry, Plum Trees and Small Fruits. Forest 
ana Ornamental Trees by the-acre. Roses, Asparagus, etc. 
A large stock of California Privet, bushy and fine. 
stock is all well grown and will give good satisfaction. 
Send for catalogue. Address 

The Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co., Inc., New Canaan, Conn 
































Pleasures of Gardening 


Nature lavishes her gifts on those who care for her welfare. The 
joy of tending flowers, fruits and vegetables—watching them bud, 
lossom and mature, comes to all who aid her by using the strong, 

light and convenient Iron Age Implements. These combined tools 

are perfectly adapted to Nature’s needs. They make gardening 

a recreation_and.a delight. You may grow the best of everything 


with the help of 
Carden 


IRON AG implements. 


They combine hoe, plow, rake and cultivator teeth in one imple- 
ment. Simple to adjust. Indispensable to flower lovers, fruit and 
vegetable growers. We have a complete line of garden tools. 
Our valuable 1904 Tren Age Book is full of interesting informa- 
tion. Do not fail to get 
it. Free copy mailed 

on request. 


>, BATEMAN MFG. CO. 
Sipe) Box 127, Grenloch, N.J. 
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DEAFNESS 
CURED 


A Device that is Scientific, Simple, 
Direct, and Instantly Restores 
Hearing in Even The Oldest 
Person — Comfortable, In- 
visible and Perfect Fitting. 


190 Page Book Containing a History of 
the Discovery and Many Hundred 
Signed Testimonials from All Parts 
of the World—SENT FREE. ° 


The True Story of The Invention of Wil- 
son’s Gommon Sense Ear Drums Told 
by Geo. H. Wilson, the Inventor. 


I was deaf from infancy. Eminent doctors, surgeons and 
ear specialists treated me at great expense and yet did me 
no good, I tried all the artificial appliances that claimed 
to restore hearing, but they failed to benefit me in the least. 
I even went to the best specialists in the world, but their 
efforts were unavailing. 

My case was pronounced incurable! 

I grew desperate; my deafness tormented me. Daily I was 
becoming more of a recluse, avoiding the companionship of 
people because of the annoyance my deafness and sensi- 
tiveness caused me. Finally I began to experiment on my- 
self, and after patient years of study, labor and personal 


expense I perfected something that I found took the place 
of the natural ear drums, and I called it Wilson’s Common 
Sense Ear Drum, which I now wear day and night with 
perfect comfort, and do not even have to remove them when 
washing. No one can tell I am wearing them, as they do 
not show, and as they give no discomfort whatever, I 
scarcely know it myself. 





Drum is built on the strictest scientific 
tains no metal, wires, or strings of any k 

tirely new and up to date in all respects. 

that no one can see it when in position, yet it collects all 
the sound waves and focuses them against the drum head, 
causing you to hear naturally and perfectly. It will do 
this even when the natural ear drums are pe or.en- 
tirely destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed, or thickened. 
It fits any ear from childh to old age, male or female, 
and aside from the fact that it does not show, it never 
causes the least irritation, and can be used with comfort 
day and night without removal for any cause. 

With my device I can cure deafness in any person, no 
matter how acquired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, 
typhoid or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, ther- 
ings in the ear, shocks from artillery, or through accidents. 
My invention not only cures, but at once stops the progress 
of deafness and all roaring and buzzing noises. The great- 
est aural surgeons in the world recommend it, as well as 
physicians of all schools. It will do for you what no medi- 
cine or medical skill on earth can do. 

I want to place my 190-page book on deafness in the 
hands of every deaf person in the world. I will gladly 
send it free to any one whose name and address I can get. 
It describes and illustrates Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 
Drums and contains bona fide letters from numerous users 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico, — Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, India, 
and the remotest islands. I have letters from people in 
every station of life—ministers, physicians, lawyers, mer- 
chants, society ladies, etc.—and tell the truth about the 
benefits to be derived from my wonderful little device. 
You will find the names of people in your own town and 
State, many whose names you know, and I am sure that 
all this will convince you that the cure of deafness has at 
last been solved by my invention. 

Don’t delay; write for the free book to-da 
my firm—The Wilson Ear Drum Oo., 1793 
Louisville, Ky., U. 8. A. 


and address 
‘odd Building, 





IN CASH GIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to adve 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD ‘SFaie 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars, 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 





What Is 


Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO PR "is 


a 


: . count 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John 8St., New York City. 











FINANCIAL 
WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Boaght for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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direct, at cost, w 
a saving to you of one-third on every purchase. 


FROM the 
FACTORY 


That's the ones in buying your carriage from us. 
grade vehicles, harness, etc., and sell 


We 


th only a small profit added, which BK 
e 


——_ satisfaction or refund money and pay freight 


Send f 
for our free catalogue, which shows our com- 


plete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities tor the safe-keeping of. 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 





DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER; SMELTER, 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOOKS making possible 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
unlisted, our apogiaty. Booklets giving full in- 
formation mai ed free on application. 


DOUG: LACEY & CO. 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 Broadway, & York 





— MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 
Sound, ccnmsrontire 


a 
very security 
O Trower. W 
plete. In 
learned 


gow handling western m: 
more experienee. We give you the benefi bof th experience 
_noauaiity of the. securities now — hand has never 
been surpassed. Highest references. Write for circulars and 
full information free. PERKINS & co., Lawrence, Kan. 


29th YEAR. 








N. W. HALSEY 


€3 GO. x Ban Kers 





HIGHEST GRADE RAILROAD, MUNICIPAL, AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


BONDS ror INVESTMENT eno ror usr 





49 Wall St., New York 


The Rookery, Chicago 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Thast Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, ° . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED profits, ° ° 


$2,000,000 
$12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Investments. 


Ill. Gent. 4% Coll. Ctfs. 
Southern Ry. ist Con. 5s. 
Norf..& West. -Pocahontas 4s. 
West. Un. Real Estate 4s. 
Somerset Coal ist Mtg. 5s, 
Ga. Ry. & Elect, ist Con. 5s. 
Mil. Elect. Ry. & Lt. 62 Pfd. 
2nd Ave. R. R. Co. 9% Stock. 


To Yield From 4.30% to 5. 10%. 
Descriptive Circular on Request. 


Transact » general banking business and 
Execute Commission Orders Upon the 
New York Stock Exchange 


, Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
67 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 


OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close” of business March 28th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 
i GOGOOR, 060 cccecsvdvndenscescacs $19,333,166.72 
ED cc akdise shades dndsetiinadeevacst sue 15,404.60 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 50,000.00 
eS ara 114,184.00 
i criti anekesehhnece'ekeseeewee 1,000,000.00 
Other real estate owned................200:- 23,900.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 1,952,890.65 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 53,428.84 
Checks and other cash items................ 154,645.79 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 5,494,697.04 
Notes of other National banks............... 29,700.00 
es a i a dan cum e neeaeke’ 13.19 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
OSES. 056 ced cnteses helene dds chosies nile aise 3,589,018.00 
Legal-tender notes a ee 2,361,580.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circtlation)................. 2,500.00 
Due from Unites States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund................ ,000.00 
Dtatceavduebereiacesiaandasseuceed $34,209, 128.83 
LIABILITIES 
i CR ss cheneeene saben’ eeeeseeco de $3,000,000.00 
= SE, Se ey ae 2,000,000.00 
ndivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 1,017,365.84 
National bank notes outstanding............. 49,500.00 
i a1 ak eke cs en seaheens oan é 11,476.50 
Due to other National banks................. 13,650,714.26 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 1,119,879.37 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 3,083,384.12 


Individual deposits subject to check.......... 6,811,911.55 
1/907.50 


Demand certificates of deposit............... .907. 

SE CE 606 dnehiseechddesvéoceactace 3,047,506.86 

Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 415,482.83 
hint aha aighaihibtca nsinhacn ale hak aka iaeee $34,209, 128.83 


State oF .New York. County or New York, 83.: 

I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to a a me this 4th day of April, 
1904 R. PIPER, Notary Public. 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
JAMES G. CANNON, 
OPDYKE, 


Correct—Attest : ? 
Directors. 
§ . er ae 


w. 8. 


Sore EYES “22 DrISAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL B BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 28, 1904: ae 























RESOURCES. . 
Loans'.and discounts. ...21.'.i..3-s222.% ya. 2..7$8,119;867,29 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured..........- 4,799.11 
United States bonds to secure elreulation 650, 
United States bonds to secure:U. deposi ts.. 1,185, 
Other bonds to secure U. S8..de 4% none Sinai 723,000.00 
Premiums on United States bends... veswenes 84,250.00 
Bonds, securities, etc...... codeedated re 23,100.00 
Loans for correspondents CRESTS S ETT 225,000.00 
Beams GRERGO GWROR. 2 oc cctcs feccccccsccccvcccs 500,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 5,441,363.42 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 218,806.30 
Checks and other cash items............+... + 449,148.85 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............-. 1,005,059.04 
Notes of other National banks....+.......... 56,000.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 15,034.48 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
GG ca cacnceekdeaks werden ichebeke ct tenat® 3,862,580.40 
Legal-tender moteS..........sceecceceececee 855,870.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer i 
(5 per rt. of Seodiotien, . getnecsscssses 82,560.00 
Assets 0: tra ationa an n liquida- 3 
We. anceeamnecs neuter: coasapaerehenaetenes * 5,241, 761.53 
SE 8 Bias citi iaienerens . . .$28,641, 179.42 
“LIABILITIES. '. f- ae ? 
Capital stock paid in........0e.eseceeeeeees . $2,;550,000.00 
Cee BORD, occccaccsescecostenecesctevegse * 510,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. $1,702.54 
National bank notes outstanding............. 950.00 
Due to other National banks.........--+-+e++ 6,441, 704.69 
Due to State banks and bankers...... peeeeess 1,250,898.15 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 1,334,732.60 
Individual deposits subject to ‘wees Pe eeeee ee > 12'594,321.21 
Demand certificates of deposit.............+- 224,270.00 
Gortifie GCROGES.. oo ccccccccccccccccccaces aoe 284,469.98 
Cashier’s checks omnis ica pomp eo-e ene eae 379,514.08 
United States deposits. ...........eeeesereees 1,588,878.87 
Deposits of United States disbursing officers. . 108,728.30 
Bonds borrowed..........scccccccsceccecccces 500,000.00 
Loans for account of correspondents.......... 225,000.00 


cqueenmepieeipernnmmy, 
e .. ccsctetspabesaetseesesenueeens $28, 641,170.42 
STaTE oF New York. County or New YORE, 8s. 
I, EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, President of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly am By > =? statement is true 
f kno ve an elie 
a oe “EDWIN S$: SCHENCK. President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before OF this 4th ay Eien 


IAM V. 
Notary. Public, New York County. 
JOHN A. McCALL. 
WOODBURY LANGDON, ;’ Directors. 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


33 YEARS Sve TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any. address 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Haneock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Lowa. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN GAR AND yy ty COMPANY. 
w York, April 6, 1904. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOC 
DIVIDEND No. 20. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held January 6, 
1904, it was resolved that a dividend of one and three-quar- 
ters per cent. (17%) on the ea capital stock of the 
company be declared and paid on Monday, May 2, 1904. at 
the office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
No. 65 Cedar Street, New York City. to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on April 11, 1904. Transfer 
books will close Monday, April 11, 1904, and reopen on 
Tuesday, May 3, 1904. S. S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 

D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 


Correct—Attest: 




















AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY GOMPANY. 
New York, April 6, 1904. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOOK. 
DIVIDEND No. 16. 

At-a meeting of the Board of Directors held January 6, 
1904. it was resolved that a dividend of one-half per cent. (4 
om the common capital stock of the company be declared 
and paid on Monday, May 2, 1904. at the office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, No. 65 Cedar Street. 
New York City, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April 11, 1904. Transfer books will close Mon- 
day, Fag 11, 1904, and reopen on Tuesday. May, 3, 1904. 

D. BIXBY, Secretary. S. S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 
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THE ROCK a COMPANY. 
w York, April 7, 

The Board of Directors have this ‘day’ déciared the nn 
quarterly dividend of ONE PE on the preferred 
capital stock, payable May 2, 1904, to the shareholders, or 
their legal representatives, who shall be of record on the 
closing of the transfer books April 15, 1904. 

The transfer books for the preferred stock will close at 
3 o'clock P.M. April. 15, 1904, and open again for transfers 
at 10 o’clock A.M. April e's 1904. 

G. T. BOGGS, Assistant Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


A diyidend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be paid on Friday, April 15, 1904, to stockholders of 
record at the'close of business on Friday, March 18, 1904, 

The transfer books will be closed from March 19 to April 
2, 1904, both days included. 





WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer, 
March 16,:1904. 





ELECTION 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, April 5, 1904 


At.the Annual Election for Directors of this Company, held on 
Monday, 4th inst., the following gentlemen were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


Leyi P. Morton. 





Dumont Clarke 


Cornelius ‘N. Bliss, James B. Van Woert, 
ohn H. Washburn, Jobn Claflin, 
Benjamin Perkins, Cord Meyer, 

Elbridge G. Snow, Levi C. Weir, 

George H. Hartford, John H. Flagler, 
Henry F. Noyes, Emanuel H. A. Correa. 


Lucien C. Warner. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr, Elbridge G. Snow =e 
unanimously elected President, and Messrs. Emanuel H. A, Corre 


and Frederic C. Buswell were unanimously elected Vice- Presidents. 


Ww. H. CHENEY, Secretary. 
Se Sar 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 








Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, «= 

Liabilities, « - - * « 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, * - - - = 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York OFFice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 











Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, - - - _32,569,406.71 
" $3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH he ry ey ae upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

chusetts Statute 

“Pam phiets, yates, ont values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Oftice. 





Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y, 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 
ASSETS - - “lal The so 
LIABILITIES, - - ° 21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) -  $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and eet 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON 6 SON, Gen. Agents 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


Bg. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - = NEW YORK. 


$23,249,248.36 











J. M. ALLEN, President 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, ~ - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - ~ Treasurer 
L, F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 


Capital Stock all cosh 
Re-Insurance Reserve.........++++++. 
Unsettled Losses od other claims. 

Net GUPplUs. .. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccces 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1904............seeeeees canine 


JAMES ee ag President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
A. SMITH Asst. Secretary. 





1904. 
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Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate of the Valuation of Policies 
Three and One-Haif and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


ALBANY, N. Y., January 2nd, 1904. 

Il, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York do yey, / certify that the Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is daly authorized to transact the business of Life Insur- 
ance In this tate. 

I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com- 
pany, ares on the 3ist day of December, 1908, to be valued as 
pee he Combine Experience Table of Mortality, at Four per cent, 

nterest. and the American Experience Table of Mortality at Three 
and one haif per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on 
the said Sist day of December, 1908, to be Four Million, Two Hundred 
and Three Thousand, Nine Hundred and Nine Dollars, as follows: 
Net Vaine ot Policies $4,203,909 

= ” Additions 
Annuities......... 


Less Net Value Policies Reinsured 


“eé “sé 


$4,203,909 


$4,203,909 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused m Official Seal to be affixed, at the 
city of Albany, the ay, and year first above written. 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


SEAL 


Total Payments to Pollcyholders, $57,784,177.00 
Surplus {0 Polleynolders, - - 506,587.89 


a 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies... 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President.” 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 





Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 


bank. 


Better look your pol- 


icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 


rate you pay. 


Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


‘Insure in en American Company.’’ 


Agents everywhere. 








